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SECTION I. 



PHILOSOPHY AND RATIONALE 





"For a dream cometh through 
a multitude of business" 

Ecclesiastes Chapter 5:3 



No aspect of contemporary American society is of greater importance to the 
health and vitality of our nation than the problems concerning relations between 
Negro and white citizens. These problems must be faced and meaningful 
solutions must be found by our social institutions and, particularly, by schools. 
To look at the history of the Negro in America is to experience a sense of 
impatience; for more than a h\indred years we have been unwilling to confront, 
to understand, and therefore, to solve the American dilemma. Dr. John Hope 
Franklin, in an article in the February, 1966 issue of The American Te acher, 
says. 



"I believe that one of the principle reasons why views of racial 
inequality persists in America and why the move toward achieving 
equality for all Americans is so slow is that we who teach have not 
assumed our full responsibility about ourselves and our history. 

We do all too little to dispel the distortions, the misunderstandings 
and the misrepresentations that make it impossible for us to have 
a clear picture of our social order and how it evolves." 

Educators are, however, increasingly confronting the problem of providing quality 
integrated education for all children. It is refreshing that a critical look is 
being taken by school leadership people at some issues in education today: ghetto 
schools, both Negro and white, growing out of the sanctification of the neighbor- 
hood school concept; ability groupings (sometimes referred to as the track system) 
which tend to label certain children; the middle -class teacher, Negro or white, 
who has little or no sensitivity to the needs of the child who is different from 
himself. 

We, as educators, have traditionally been reluctant to become involved in anything 
that appeared controversial. So if an issue seems to smack of a "civil rights' 
flavor we have avoided it. We have thrown up roadblocks by uttering such state- 
ments as: 

"We are educators, not politicians." 

"We are not agents of social change." 

"We reflect the needs and desire of our communities." 

"We have no Negroes so we have no problems." 





Such utterances dc not free us from the responsibility of equipping ourselves 
with the facts, the skills, the commitment necessary to provide a classroom 
climate conducive to the growth and maturation of the human personality“~a 
personality that can be freed from the 'limitations imposed upon it by selfish, 
undemocratic behavior which has hampered our nation* s potential from its birth* 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 has provided the funds whereby we can demonstrate 
the leadership so desperately needed to desegregate our schools in the north 
as well as in the south. One aspect of the federal program in v»^ayne County during 
the past school year has been the involvement of school leadership people in 
weekly half-day workshop sessions which provided an opportunity to explore, in 
depth, some of the areas of concern as they relate to desegregation and ultimately 
to integration. Such topics as The Concept of Race , The Neighborh ood School, 

The Negro in American History , Case Studies in School Desegregation , have been 
studied, Asa result of these workshop experiences there have been efforts to 
plan such action programs as recruitment of all qualified teacherss inclusion in 
recruitment materials of a forthright statement of a board "equal employment 
opportunity" policy; curriculum innovations, such as the adoption of textbooks 
which give conaderation and representation to various racial and ethnic groups; 
the use of supplements to the conventional social studies programs; and the 
planning of shared learning experiences for children of suburban and urban 
school settings. 

The ultimate objective of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and of the Desegregation 
Advisory Project is the integration of all schools* (See Appendix I* ) But many 
of the educators who participate in our program work in school districts in which 
there are no, or at best, very few Negro students. Consequently, in our work 
in such areas, we have attempted to focus attention on affirmative programs that 
are possible and educationally sound. We have emphasized staff integration, 
revision of texts and curricula and methods of providing meaningful interaction 
between white and Negro teachers and pupils* The shared learning experiences 
approach, described in this report, is one such channel for bringing together 
teachers and children of differing racial groups and of differing socioeconomic 
backgrounds within each racial group. 

Curriculum-based shared learning experiences must be viewed as only a 
substitute for the integrated learning environment that is desirable and would 
be possible if all children lived in integrated communities. However, it does 
serve to help "narrow the gap" between segregated living conditions and integrated 
living conditions so that children, teachers and parents can have opportunities 
through personal contacts to learn to respect, accept and appreciate people who 
are different from themselves. It cannot achieve as much in positive attitudes 
and behavior as true integrated living can achieve; but the results are real and 
valuable enough to justify the conscious effort and time involved in planning and 
carrying out the program and in providing in-service training to the participating 
school personnel. Whatever objectives are realized, whether small or great, 
they will move us a little closer to good human relations and good race relations. 
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The results rf th are of public elementary and secondary schools to confront 
the problems created by segregation are evident everywhere to those who will 
see and hear them. The following essay, written by a male Negro student in a 
large Michigan university brings this crucial problem into sharp focus. 



’’There has long been controversy over the purpose and meaning 
of education in America. No matter how liberal or specialized 
one's background may be, one thing is certain: there seems to 
be no correlation between impressions obtained outside the school 
and formal learning. These two forces must necessarily affect the 
final product representing the educated youth, America's most 
valuable resource. 

"Universities throughout the country boast of decreased racial 
strife among students. This is particularly true In the large 
universities that have a Negro enrollment that represents greater 
than a token degree of integration. Yet, graduates of such schools 
are seldom familiar with the major problems of society through 
any degree of extensive course study or through contact with 
heterogenous groups and situations, 

"Close scrutiny of these graduates reveals a distressing picture 
of the new generation. It shows persons who have been deprived of 
experiences that would equip them to deal with the problems which 
confront our national well-being every day and which are bring- 
ing about major changes in everybody's way of life. The schools, 
even on the university level, make no effective attempt to break 
through a wall of ignorance which has grown out of a social system 
that smothers knowledge which creates change. 

"To illustrate this point through a recent factual account, consider 
an informal panel discussion held in a dormitory lounge at a 
Big 10 university. The panel, seated at a table at one end of 
the lounge, consisted of three men and two women, all of junior 
status and above, with better than 'B' \iniversity averages and 
curricular backgrounds ranging from science and math to 
sociology. 

"The first thing that caught the eye of the three Negro students who 
accidentally happened upon the scene was the presence of an all" 
white panel and an all-white audience despite the sign which boldly 
announced the topic, 'Interracial Marriage. ' Despite the fact that 
there were five Negroes in the men's portion of the dormitory 
and ten Negroes in the women's portion, none had been asked to 
participate as a panel member or even to be present in the 
audience. 





"The discussion began with an analysis of the problems that a 
white Catholic might have with a white Protestant in their 
marriage. It regressed into unrelated views on marriages 
between white couples from different countries. 
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'"Pardon me for interrupting, * said one of the students who 
had taken a seat in the front row, 'but it seems to me that 
this panel is avoiding entirely the proposed topic which is 
marriage between white people and black people. * 



"Feeble attempts were made by several members of the 
panel to deny that race was an important factor or that skin 
color was relevant to the discussion. It was suggested that 
problems related to intermarriage were related to economics 
and to the social class rather than to race. 



"College students who can be oblivious to the social revolution 
all around them, who cannot relate the murders in the south, 
the bombings, the ambushing, the harassment of American 
citizens for expressing a desire to vote, have a severe 
educational lag. If these acts of violence cannot be related 
in the minds of the intellectuals to the economic, political 
and social questions of our time, then these individuals are 
ill -prepared to accept positions of leadership in a country 
such as ours, a country whose life blood if being shed daily 
in an attempt to maintain its status as protector of freedom 
and democracy. 



"Must we continue to bury our heads in the sand and refuse 
to recognize cause and etfect relationships?" 



Cven the Negro who appears to have achieved success carries with him a burden 
of handicaps— suspicions, doubts, fears accumulated from a lifetime of ego- 
damagjing experiences. Such a person is not, and cannot be, free unless freed 
by the society in which he lives. In this country today, what he learns in school 
and what he learns in his work all too often add to his burden. Follo^ng is a 
story of one such man. The question the educator must ask himself is whether 
he will continue to permit psychological and social enslavement to handicap yet 
another generation. 



Jeremiah Reynard Watson was a medium built, medium height 
Negro of 36 with an overly concerned expression that seemed 
permanently fixed on his dark face. 



He was not a poverty stricken youth and his family was able to 
keep him in school long enough for him to receive a bachelor of 
arts degree in business management, A casual onlooker might 
even say that this man had an easy go of it and, compared with 
many of his race, he had indeed. 
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But there is a different story to be told here. Tlus 
is a product of the much talked about social mobility and 
emergence of what might be called a "new breed of Negro. 

It involves inner conflicts of an educated temperament 
Struggling to defeat defeatism# 

J. R. , as he is commonly known, is a man of talent and 

drive that has not been unnoticed. Like f “ vi nes, 

races he has had a hard time getting everything that he values. 

He is a departmental manager at a large department store in 
a thriving northern metropolis. He has great b»P« 
promotion but presently he stands numb in thought and in 

action# Why ? 

J R# was a star athlete in high school and it had long been 
his ambition to go to State on a football scholarship as a 
quarterback# He was a member of the all-state team 
selected by the wire services and newspapers# 

When J.R. did not get this scholarship, it did not *»ke long for 
people around him to convince him that colored boys d^ t 
quarterback at big schools so he might as well forget it. 

This was the first time that he really felt the impact of 
helplessness in the face of the white power 

saw it. It was like being choked by an invisible hand. Whether 
or not his reason was valid, his mind was affected and » P®«®™ 
was set that is not uncommon among Negroes. That fee g 
one of helplessness and defeatism in the face of stagna ion 

labeled "white barriers#" 

J.R. saw many of his white counterparts move up the 

while he stood immobiliaed. Each time the picture was slightly 

different but the effect was the same# 

He has worked long and hard to advance and in spite of the 
obstacles that have constantly hindered his 

at least, he has appeared to get what he wanted U a®hed 
him how he got ahead he would probably say, I was lucky, 1 

guess# 

A vice -president's job at his particular department store pays 
S18. 000 a year with untold benefits and prestige# The Board 
of Directors selects new members to the vice -presidency an 
rumor had it that J#R# Watson was first in line# 
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The only red light apparent is the one repeatedly flashed by a 
vice “president, a well“groomed man of 50 and a confirmed white 
supremist. He is a self-made man with a high school education 
and an unquestionable reputation for knowing his business* That 
his one dissenting voice has delayed J*R»'s promotion attests 
to his influence and power. 

J, R, sits in his office turning the sit\iation over in his mind. 

No pains have been taken to hide the truth of his situation from 

him. 

J.R. is 36. He looks 46. He feels 146. He and his family will 
not starve and his story will not make headlines or history books. 
But J.R. has a son who is a freshman in high school* He too 
has drive, ambition, and likes to play quarterback. 






SECTION II. 



CHRONOLOGY 



An uncommonly fertile set of circumstances triggered the 

Experiences. Mr. Richard Kirk. Principal of the Pattengill ’ 

BWt to Mrs. Margaret Ashworth of the Desegregation Advisory 
a request for an exchange of "teachers, pupils and even parents. 

Mrs. Ashworth had formerly taught at Pattengill School, where s'*® ^ 
known for her leadership in curriculum development and human 
activities, the PattengiU Human Relations Committee chairman. Miss Mary 
SeTn. and Mr. Kirk wrote to her on December 3 1965 (see 

II and in. ) requesting help with planning and implementing some yp 
LhaLe program whLeby teachers and/or pupils of the Pattengill School 
coiUd be proidded with eduLtional eiq.eriences planned jointly with schools 

in the suburban areas. 



On January 5 , 1966 . Mrs. Ashworth met with the “w^Relati^ 

Committee, Mr. Kirk, and Dr. Reed Hagen. Intercultural Coordinator ser^ng 
that school. This group was given background information on the ^”1' 

Desegregation Advisory Project and the availability of ®®'’"!!fltant SuSrin- 
M. Brownell, Superintendent, and Dr. Norman Drachler. Assi 
tendent, Detroit Public Schools, both agreed that contact be made 
elementary school in the suburbs for joint planning of ^ ^ 

which would be agreeable to both schools. This ^ 

in accord with Detroit’s pupil integration plan known as Project II. ( 

Appendix IV. ). 



This request was discussed with Mrs. Clare Broadhead and Dr. Edward 
leibson! erector and Assistant Director, respectively. ‘I'® °®®®8'®f 
Advisory Project. wl[io recommended that the idea be discussed with Mrs. Joan 

Messer. Principal of the Stark School in L-ivonia and ® P®' “ *^® 
oneoing Desegregation Advisory Project North County Workshop. Mrs. Messer 
:S“e?sed interest in this type of project and indicated that ®h® w®uld e^ore 
it with her staff. She thought there were three or four of her teacher 
would probably like to be involved. However, she felt these 

sh^d be reviewed with Mr. Benton Yates, the Superintendent, Livonia Public 
Schools. 



Mr. Yates was contacted and there seemed to be no 

♦Ksa merit of such a plan. He said his administrative staff and teachers were 
l^rT^elylsy^t and suggested that a planning session be 

in January. Meantime. Mildred Field, Principal of the Starkweather Sch ol 














Plymouth and a participant in the same North County Workshop, expressed 
interest in participating in the proposed program* Mrs. Ashworth, Mrs* 

Messer and Milss Field met on January 17 to make specific plans* The result 
was a meeting the following week with principals and volunteer teachers from 
both the Stark School and the Starkweather School from which definite plans to 
wotk with the Pattengill School developed* For these meetings and all 
subsequent planning sessions, the districts were reimbursed from Desegrega- 
tion Advisory Project funds for all substitutes employed to release the teachers 
involved. 

The first of three weekly half-day seminars for this group was held in Livonia 
on February 7 (see Appendices V* through VIU.) to establish goals, develop 
guidelines and designate specific plans of action* Present at this meeting 
in addition to Mrs. Ashworth and the teachers and administrators involved 
(see listing in Appendix IX. ) were Dr. Reed Hagen and Dr. Henry Heusner, 
Director of Elementary Education, Livonia Public Schools. 

A week later a second meeting was held at Pattengill School in Detroit. 

Dr. Frances Cousens, a sociologist affiliated with Wayne State University, 
discussed with the group "The Sociological Realities of the Pattengill Attendance 
Area" and Dr, Edward Fort, Curriculum Coordinator, Detroit Public Schools, 
explored "Curriculum Possibilities in a Shared Experience Program." (See 
Appendices IX. and X.) As interests and abilities became evident, the teachers 
paired themselves and specific plans began to emerge. The final planning 
seminar, involving all participants, was held in Plymouth on February 24. 

(See Appendix XI. ) Meantime, and subsequently, the various teams scheduled 
their own planning sessions and met frequently to plan their curriculum -based 
activities. 

Mrs. Jane Boissineau, Stark School, and Mrs. Mary Jo Neville, Pattengill, 
agreed to plan their work around the topic "In the Neighborhood," a Language 
Arts-Social Studies unit of study designed to broaden the children* s horizons 
at the second and third grade level. IVIKhen Mrs. Sherrill Hartsook, Stark- 
weather School in Plymouth, joined with this group, an ideal situation was 
created for the study of the small town, big city and suburb. (See Appendix 

XU.) 

A "Pen Pal" program was established among the children in the city school 
and the suburban schools with three exchanges of letters before they met in 
person. The first face-to-face contact was in Plymouth on March 31. Having 
previously studied about a small town, the children now took a good look* 
Accompanied by their pen pals, they walked through the center of the town 
and stopped at the police station and fire station before going to the school 
for lunch. Transportation difficulties, unfortunately, limited the amount of 
informal association originally planned but the half-day did provide a whole- 
some interracial experience and first-hand community study. 
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On April 29 a trip was taken to downtown Detroit which many of the children had 
never before visited. Points of interest, such as the Civic Center, were pointed 
out to them as they drove along. There was a visit to Fort Wayne and picnic 
lunch at Belle Isle. Again, they traveled with their pen pals. 

The visit to the suburb of Livonia on May 27 afforded the opportunity to visit 
two large shopping centers, the Ford plant, and Fisher Body plant, two new 
theatres, several schools including Schoolcraft Community College, and the 
city hall where they were photographed with the mayor in his office. A visit 
to Mrs. Boissineau’s home provided the opportunity to observe a residential 
community approximately three years old. Later they were able to compare 
this community with another Livonia housing development where underground 
utilities were being installed and homes were partially built. 

The culminating activity took place at Kensington State Park where the children 
enjoyed a day together following the nature trails and picnicking. 

In accordance with school policies, the permission of the parents was obtained 
and some of them accompained the children on the trips. The Pattengill 
Elementary School Human Relations Newsletter carried an eirticle informing 
the parents of the program and soliciting their interest and support. 

A second project, resulting from the half*day planning sessions, involved 
three fourth grade teachers, John Howe from Starkweather and Margaret 
Englehardt and Mrs. Delores Phillips from Pattengill. Based on the theme, 
"Michigan Our Michigan," it evolved aroimd a study of the state's natural 
resources, industries, points of interest and famous historical personalities. 
Mr. Howe's children had two pen pals each selected from Miss Englehardt' s 
and Mrs. Phillips's classes. An exchange of teachers was arranged so that 
Mr. Howe spent a half-day in each of the classrooms and the Pattengill teachers 
each taught his class in Plymouth. 

When the Starkweather children visited Pattengill on May 1^ and later in the 
month when Pattengill returned the visit, the host pupils performed short 
plays which they had developed for the unit. 

The fourth grade field trip was a visit to Proud Lake conducted by Hartley 
Thornton, naturalist of the Michigan Conservation Center. In addition to the 
study situation, opportunity was provided for the children to know each other 
in an informal picnic -type setting, replete with food and games and good will. 

Curriculum -based shared learning activities for fifth graders were planned 
by Anne Welch and Mrs. Jean Wernette from Starkweather; Mrs. Rhea Neubert 
from Stark; Gerald Goldsby and Mrs. Anna Collins from Pattengill. The 
theme selected by the teachers for this unit of work was, "Latin American 
Neighbors." The teachers arranged for pen pal letter exchanges as had been 
done by the previously mentioned units. Field trip experiences were shared 
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tliese friends in Livonia, and in Plyxnouth and at the International Institute 
in Detroit. The culmination was a tacos lunch prepared by mother of Mexican 
lineage in Plymouth. 

Another project grew out of the desire of Mrs. Adina Rice» a fourth grade 
teacher at the Helen Farrand School in Plymouth, to plan some type of 
shared learning experience jointly with a fourth grade teacher in Detroit. 

Mrs. Rice had made this decision as a result of having been a participant in 
the North County Workshop conducted by the Desegregation Advisory Project. 
Mr. Russell Isbister, Superintendent of the Plymouth Schools, supported her 
request as he had the Starkweather program, and contact was made with 
Pattengill School in Detroit. Mrs. Vertell Patterson, a fourth grade teacher 
at Pattengill, was invited by her principal, Mr. Kirk, to work on this project. 
The two teachers met in a half-day planning session and agreed to sponsor a 
trip to the Detroit Historical Museum. The teachers proceeded with their 
plans in the following way: 

At Mrs. Rice*s request, one of the mothers polled parents of the Plymouth 
children who were to be involved, asking the parents* opinions about the 
proposed program. Of the parents contacted, 50% thought it fine; 2% were a 
bit reluctant, seemed resigned, "Well, we have to live"; and 48% trusted the 
teacher's judgment. Teachers met and paired students into three large groups 
taking into consideration size, interest and intelligence of the children. The 
students exchanged letters and pictures with partners. (See Appendix XIII. ) 
Correspondence is continuing on a voluntary basis. 

On March 31, the two classes toured the Detroit Historical Museum and had 
lunch together in a restaurant located a few blocks from the museum. Here 
the children were not seated as one group, but sought out places scattered 
throughout the restaurant attracting approving glances* helpful actions and 
interested questions fmn the adult customers who sensed something unusual 
was happening. (See Appendices XlV. and XV.) Because the children evinced 
the desire to spend more time together, the teachers arranged an outing 
for the children at Nankin Mills Nature Center on June 15. The teachers 
planned games, arts and crafts, sports activities, etc. , as well as a tour of 
the Center and its museum. 

A special project for a Rocket Club was initiated and planned cooperatively. 
Alexander Jefferson, a science teacher at Pattengill and Ronald Campau, a 
social studies teacher at Stark, planned to develop skills in such areas as 
electronics, mathematics, rocket design, writing and physics. This setting 
was designed to provide meaningful contacts and opportunity for interaction 
between Negro and white pupils. The teachers acted as advisors or sponsors 
with parental cooperation and supervision. Individual rocket kits complete 
with instructions and safety precautions were obtained from the National 
Science Foundation. After weeks of planning and hard work sustained by 
enthusiasm, the group was rewarded by a successful launching in June. 
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At various times during the year, teachers and principals involved in the 
Shared Learning Experiences program served as resource people at Desegre- 
gation Advisory Project workshops, A general meeting was held at Stout 
Junior High School in Dearborn, Michigan on May 23, at which Shared Learning 
Experiences participants reported their progress and radiated their enthusiasm 
to an audience of 70 interested educators. In this learning together seminar, 
a panel of participants discussed, '*A Review and Discussion of Shared Learning 
Experiences," Dr, Rachel Weddington from Queens College, New York, spoke 
about "Shared Learning As I See It," Following on the heels of unfavorable 
publicity by an area newspaper, the first public opposition was voiced at this 
meeting, ^ 

On June 4, all participants— administrators, teachers and parents who had 
been involved in the Shared Learning Experiences project met in an all-day 
evaluation seminar, (See Appendices XVI* and XVII, ) A look was taken at the 
guiding philosophy of the program; a movie of one of the field trips was shown; 
personal experiences were shared; reports from the teams were given; and 
the possibility of continuation another year was explored, (See Appendix 
XVll, ) Mrs, Bernadine Denning, one of three Intercultural Coordinators in 
Detroit and a person who had been supportive of the program during the year, 
acted as evaluator, 

This seminar highlighted divergent points of view on the purposes of education. 
Some white parents maintained the major concern of the schools should be 
academic achievement - the 3 R's, Other white parents, Negro parents and 
the teachers held to the philosophy that education is much broader - that in 
addition to acquiring academic skills, children must be taught to function 
effectively in society. 

It was interesting that the direction taken by the two discussion groups was quite 
different. This was probably attributable to the fact that one chairman had 
63 q>erienced intensive involvement in problems incident to the desegregation of 
schools while the other had been on the periphery. 

The leader who was most familiar with Shared Learning Experiences and who 
made clear at the outset his support for the project was able to lead the 
discussion in positive channels. The leader, who was less well-informed and 
somewhat uncomfortable with the subject, assumed the role of a "chairman, " 
raising questions and calling on people to respond. His group became concerned 
with discussing the merits of the program, while the other group moved ahead 
into suggestions for improving and expanding it. This experience served to 
demonstrate how important it is to keep all members of a faculty in as close 
touch as possible with any program in operation. 



Complete report in Section IV, 
’^^Recommendations in Section VI, 
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As information about the Shared Learning Experiences prograin was 
disseminated, several other schools expressed interest in participating in 
similar projects. Several meetings of teachers and principals from suburban 
and Detroit school have been held to esqplore possibilities for future programs. 
Desegregation Advisory Project staff members have served as consultants, 
attending meetings, supplying speakers, interviewing interested educators 
and planning a fall workshop. 
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SECTION 111. 



CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS 



The Desegregation Advisory Project is funded, under Title IV. of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, to deal with '•problems incident to the desegregation of 
the schools." The staff regards as one of the basic problems in Vt/ayne 
County the lack of contact between white and Negro children, school personnel 
and citizens in general. * Because the Desegregation Advisory Project is 
mandated to direct its efforts to racial desegregation, the curriculum 
implications of the Shared Learning Experiences program have centered on 
interracial aspects and particularly on this need for communication between 
the races at all levels— pupils, teachers, administrators and parents. 



In today's pluralistic society, a narrow view of curriculum, restricted to 
academic skills, no longer suffices. To prepare children to function 
productively in the world of today and tomorrow, what is required is what 
Dr. John I. Goodlad has called a "humanistic curriculum." Dr. Goodlad, 
in an address delivered at the annual conference of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development in March, 1966, said that "If 
previous eras of curriculum development can be described legitimately as 
child -centered and society-centered, the present one can be described 
equally defensibly as subject or discipline centered," but that "our schools 
must move to the development of a humanistic curriculum, that is, one 
centered on human interests or values. Dr. Goodlad anticipates this 
development to make its appearance between 1990 and 2000. Clearly, the 
demands of our society require that we greatly accelerate this predicts 

rate of change. 

The consultants, teachers and administrators involved in the Shared Learning 
Experiences projects take the position that a human rights -civil rights 
orientation must necessarily be an integral part of the day-to-day activities 
in the classroom. The Desegregation Advisory Project staff believes that 
discussions about race and about civil rights belong in the classroom; in this 



*A racial count of student populations and school personnel in Wayne County, 
conducted by the Desegregation Advisory Project staff in October, 1965, 
revealed that 99. 7% of the Negro students attended schools in nine of the 42 
local school districts (excluding Detroit). These same nine districts employ 
97. 2% of the Negro teachers in the county, excluding Detroit. 




















view, they are supported by a growing number of educators. * They hold, 
further, that it is the function of the school, and particularly of the classroom 
teacher, consciously to inculcate those democratic values enunciated in the 
Constitution of the United States. Today, the greatest domestic challenge 
to those values lies in the area of civil rights, specifically, relations among 
Negroes and whites. The Shared Learning E}q>eriences program serves as 
an effective curricular tool in fostering the positive attitudes and behavioral 
patterns requisite to healthy relations between the races. 

The teachers involved in shared learning programs had numerous opportunities 
to meet and communicate with each other. These were equal-status contacts 
among white and Negro teachers that focused on an area of common interest 
and involvement - that of planning their projects. Teachers were able to 
share ideas and materials, to stimulate and to learn from each other; they 
consistently expressed enthusiasm for this kind of "cross -fertilization" which 
can and does make them more effective in their own classrooms. A number 
of teachers, for example, found that multi-ethnic text and trade books were 
available, but that they must be requested, specifically, since some 
publishers, wittingly or unwittingly, do not promote such materials in 
all-white suburban communities. Some similarly discovered the wealth of 
material available through organizations such as the Urban League, the 
Anti -Defamation League, and the NAACP. 



In addition to learning about new materials, teachers were sensitized to the 
inclusiveness of materials. Curricular materials - whether commercially 
produced or made by teachers or students - were critically examined and 
evaluated in terms of the extent to v^hich they presented fairly the role of 
all groups in the development of o/ur society in order to avoid building 
misconceptions and perpetuating stereotyped, mythical thinking. 

In preparing the children for these shared experiences - experiences totally 
alien to many of the children - the teachers planned with their students. 

They discussed together the kinds of activities they might undertake and 
used these activities as the nucleus around which to build appropriate corre- 
lated units of work. For example, the scale model of their town made by a 
third grade suburban class involved mathematics and art as well as being 
related to the language arts -social studies aspects. Teachers discussed 
field trips with their classes and these discussions provided excellent 
material for use in an arithmetic lesson since children could calculate 



*The Detroit Free Press of Thursday, August 4, 1966 carries a report of 
several experiments in Massachusetts schools "in a project financed by the 
U.S. Office of Education to introduce race relations into the classroom." 

The study conclude si - ^'Race makes a difference and should be taught about 
in school." The researchers observed that the "essence of democratic living 
is the right— the obligation— to be different. Learning about differences can 
be influenced. It can occur through special classroom experiences. The 
school can make a difference." 
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mileage, transportation costs, travel time, cost of lunches, etc. These 
discussions afforded an opportunity to introduce some social skills as well. 
One teacher, for example, listed some 15 or 20 questions centered on a 
visit to a cafeteria for lunch; these included such things as selecting food, 
how to pay for the meal and the like. 

As the comments of the teachers and administrators demonstrate (see 
Section V.), the communication skills - writing, reading, speaking, thinking, 
listening • can be and were greatly strengthened, especially through the 
exchange of pen pal letters. Children who had previously shown little 
interest in letter writing or other creative writing were enthusiastic about 
communicating with their pen pals. Correct form, punctuation, spelling and 
grammar became needs to the children when they were writing re^ letters 

to children they knew. 



The shared experiences gave teachers an opportunity to talk about differences 
among people, particularly racial differences, in a natural and matter-of- 
fact way. More important, they were able to talk with the children in a^ 
concrete manner about the many similarities among Negro and white children 
in terms of school activities, family, sports, hobbies, television programs, 
personality, etc. 

The Shared Learning Experiences program apparently provided the stimulus 
for imaginative interdisciplinary approaches to teaching. While this is 
surely not a new approach, it appeared that the program pointed out the need 
for interdisciplinary planning of units of work in a meaningful way. The result 
was the expressed desire on the part of teachers for more such cooperative 
planning. 

The in-service training of the participating teachers and administrators 
served to strengthen their commitment to the program, its rationale and 
its goals. Through study and discussion, existing prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions were minimized, if not destroyed. Their involvement in the program 
brought them face-to-face with the problem of the disparity between their 
own definitions of education and those of some parents. While the educators 
regard the curriculum as including all of the planned esqperiences to which 
the child is exposed, many of the suburban parents define the curriculum 
purely in terms of academics. The need for a broad program of information 
to expound the widening philosophy of education in the 1960*s became 
increasingly evident. 






SECTION IV. 



PUBLICITY AND PRESS RELEASES 



The impact of the press on the community cannot be minimized, especially when 
a controversial subject is in question. Fair and objective reporting tends to 
allay fears and build community support while, on the other hand, 
reporting and distortions give rise to hysteria, fear and hostility. The Shared 
Learning Experiences Program has been exposed to both types of reporting. 

One of the first news stories concerning the Shared Learning Experiences 
Program to appear in the press was the objective article of May I, 19W which 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press . Under the heading , "School Pen Pa s 
Become Real Buddies After VisitST" the Free Press staff writer, Mary Aim 
Weston, described the experiences of youngsters from the three schools taking 
part in a Shared Learning Experiences Program (study of coinmumties). 

The article was accompanied by a large picture showing many of the children 
looking up at the camera, smiling broadly. The caption to the picture reads. 
"Hurrah for a day in Detroit yell pen pals from Detroit suburbs. The articl 
contained illustrative excerpts from some of the pen pal letters. The program 
was described factually and some of the children were quoted as were Miss 

Mildred Field, principal of Plymouth’s Starkweather School, and Mrs. Mary 
Jo Neville, a teacher at the Pattengill School in Detroit. The article identifies 
the Desegregation Advisory Committee of the Wayne County Interme^ate 

School District as arranging the program. Because of the ^“Y t ‘‘Taiitd 
things said by the children, the article contained much of what might *»e calle 
"human interest." It was warm and sympathetic toward the Shared Learmng 

Experiences Program. 

During the month of May. a news release went out through the usual public 
information channels of the Wayne County Intermediate School * 

Reports of this nature are regularly distributed to every one of the 43 school 
districts in the county and the news media throughout the area. The release 
was headed, "Desegregation Advisory Project To Discuss Shared Learmng 
Experiences Of Detroit And Suburban Schools At Evening Seminar. 1 
announced that Dr. Rachel Weddington, Assistant Professor of Education at 
Queens College, New York, would speak on, "Shared Learmng Eiqieriences, 
at the dinner meeting to be held on Monday, May 23, at 6:00 P.M. at Stout 
Junior High School in Dearborn, Michigan. The release contained the names 
and addresses of the four schools participating in the program. It also 
contained information stating that Mrs. Margaret Ashworth of the Desegrega- 
tion Advisory Project and a panel of educators from the four schools would 








discuss the Detroit -Suburban Shared Learning Project for the educators and 
school board members who would attend the meeting. The Desegregation 
Advisory Project office telephone munber was given for those who wished 
to make reservations. 



' 




On the day of the meeting, the Desegregation Advisory Project staff receivea 
several telephone calls from people who were not directly connected with 
schools but who identified themselves as members of "homeowners" groups.# 
They asked if the meeting was open, if they could attend. The response was 
that the meeting had been called primarily for school people but if interested 
citizens wished to attend, they could. The staff discovered later that plans 
were being made to picket the meeting if the answer had been that the meeting 
was closed to citizens. 

On l^ay 19» there appeared in The^JLiijofiiS-^i^^ article headed. Stark 
School Integration Experiments Planned; Seek Homes for 100 Negroes." There 
followed a brief description of the meeting which was to be held at the Stout 
Junior High School. The article stated erroneously, "Pupils at the Livonia 
Stark School will be involved in a project of transfer to colored areas in 
Detroit and transfer of Detroit Negro pupils to the Livonia area according to 
plan previously announced," Then separated from this portion of the article 
by three asterisks was a second misstated article included as a part of the 
first. It reported inaccurately that the Livonia Human Relations Council was 
actively seeking to move 100 Negro families from the inner core of Detroit 
into the Livonia area. The same paper contained an article headed, "Group 
Getting More Active For Negro Homes In Area." Above the heading was the 
line, "'Storm Troopers* Aim To Bypass Realty Firms." These sensational 
headlines created panic and confusion. Although this article exp<.ains in more 
detail that the Livonia Human Relations Council was working with a similar 
group in Detroit to arrange for a listing of homes for sale in Livonia to 
Negro buyers, it erroneously indicates that the purpose was to bypass real 
estate companies and save the Negroes the conunission ordinarily paid. By 
listing by name, address, and phone number the four local people in Livonia, 
Farmington, Plymouth, and Redford Township who were sponsors of the 
program, the paper provided the impetus for harassment of these families. 

By including these two reports in the same article, the newspaper managed 
to connect two entirely separate projects. By implication and distortion of 
facts, people were led to believe that the federal government was instigating 
a mass movement of children from the suburbs to the inner city and vice versa 
for an extended length of time and that the Livonia Human Relations Council 
was planning a mass movement of Negroes into the community. 



#In this area, such groups are usually identified with efforts to maintain 

the homo genity— 'especially racial*— of the neighborhoods in which they function. 
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The truth of the matter is that several citizens did attend the meeting at S ou 
Junior High School. The four men who spoke during the discussion ^' 10 ° 
apparently were not seeking information. They were intent upon criticizing 
the right of the federal government to promote such a program as h^ been 
explained. To the best of our knowledge, none of them was a parent of any 
of the children involved. 



One man stated that he did not care to have his family involved in any Wnd of 
racially mixed activity~that he had moved to the suburbs some years ago to 
escape Negroes and was not interested in anything which would change fte all- 
white suburb. Another man criticized the "secrecy" of the projec . e 
reply to him was that the usual news release issued by the Wayne County 
Intermediate School District to disseminate information about *" 

the county was used. Since the shared learning ejq)eriences were educational 
in nature, they were treated in the same manner as any other program. 



No explanations were acceptable to these men who insisted upra their 

objections to any federally-funded programs which eisturbed the status qu . 



Following the meeting, however, there appeared in The Redford 
Thursday, May 26, a one-page headline, "Outlying Pen Pal P * 

Integration," and above this the line, "First Comes Letter To, With Meeting 
Strange Pal, Then Picnic Together & Closer Association (Federal F«mds 
Assisting)." An emotion-packed article, two columns wide ^ 

"Step-by-step Scheme Unfolded At Stout School By New Group-Li^ ^ 

With 1 Detroit, 1 Livonia Ci 2 Plymouth Schools, " is an examp e o repox 1 g 
designed to inflame a community. The lead paragraph, "How the suburbs 
neighboring Detroit are going to be integrated by teaching prunary sc ® 
children with 'shared learning' experiences with Detroit area Negro y g 
was eimlained at a meeting Monday. The meeting was sponsored by 
Wayne County Intermediate School District," The second paragrap 
article: "Speaker Rachel Weddington, negress (sic) assistant professor of 
education at Queens College in New York, told the ®Pa«ely attended sessu^n 
that it is up to, 'dedicated teachers with a cause' to see to it that the racial 
balance of residential cwnmunities is more favorable to negroes (sic). S e 
spoke of negro-ghettos (sic), white -ghettos, and of an all-negro (sic) high- 
income area in California as a 'guilded ghetto. '" Further 

there appears under the heading. "How Integration Pattern A ill Be Developed 



"The precise pattern by which third, fourth and fifth grade 
students will be introduced to integration was described by 
the teachers and school officials at the conference. 



"First, the youngsters will be told about the differences in 
human beings, such as boys being different from girls, 
and how boys and girls can still be friends even though 
they aren*t physically alike. Then the education of the 
youngsters will branch off into other things such as ethnic 

differences," 
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The article included information stating that about 15 parents from Livonia and 
several from Dearborn had appeared at the meeting at Stout Junior High and 
clearly implied that all 15 were in strong opposition to the program* At this 
point it should be made clear that both of these newspapers* The Redford 
Record and The Livonia News, are weeklies published by the same firm and 
given wide circulation in this part of the county* The e^torial policy of both 
papers is ultra "conservative and viewed by many as racist in Its approach* 



On Wednesday, May 25, there appeared in The Livonia Observer , a third local 
newspaper, an article headed, "School Board Explains Integrated Field Trips.** 
It described the integrated field trips as a program of cultural exchange involv- 
ing pupils frcxn. Livonia, Plymouth, and Detroit, both Negro and white* Livonia 
School Board members were pictured as "scurrying to their telephones to 
explain there is no cause for concern*" The first article is factual in content 
and generally neutral in its position as to whether it supports or disapproves 
of the Shared Learning Experiences Program* However, subsequent articles 
and editorials reflect support* 



The Detroit News, in its section on suburban news, on Thursday, June 9, 
carried a lengthy article spread across eight columns, headed, "Field Trip 
Helps Fight Bias— Livonia Plays Host To Negro, White Children.'* There is 
a large picture of the mayor of Livonia in his office surrounded by children 
from the three schools taking part in the field trip* Everyone in the picture 
is smiling. Morgan O'Leary* s article is supportive of the program and 
sympathetic in content. 



Then, on Thursday, June 16, following the Livonia Board meeting. The Detroit 
News carried an article headed, "Punch Climaxes Livonia Row On Desegrega- 
tion-School Project Ripped," It begins, "A stormy protest by about 100 
Livonia residents against an experimental desegregation project in the suburbs 
schools ended last night when one irate citizen punched another in the eye* 



II 



The altercation came during a Livonia School Board discussion of a program 
sponsored by the Wayne County Desegregation Project." The protesting 
residents were so unruly that the school board president warned that she would 
adjourn the meeting unless the protesters acted courteously. Then the 
altercation erupted resulting in one man being punched and receiving a large 
cut over one eye. The unruly audience and the resultant altercation arose 
from lack of accurate information fanned by sensational newspaper headlines 
and articles filled with half truths previously published in The Livonia News 
and The Redford Record and seized upon by ultraconservative members of the 
community bent upon maintaining the status quo. 



"Dig Out More Facts In Schemed Livonia Race Mixing" was the headline in 
the June 23 issue of The Livonia News. The lead two -column -wide article 



began with "School Board Head, Mrs. Schreiber, Backs Yates; Knock-Down 
Battle Erupts When 'Friendly Integrator* Insults Lady." The article which 
was given two-fifths of the front page (Tabloid size) and continued on most of 
page two was written in the same negative manner as previous accounts. 
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On June 20, The Livonia News carried an article about a new organization 
known as CONE, standing for “Committee Opposing Nationalization of 
Education. “ Its avowed purpose is 

“to oppose Federal Government intervention in the operation 
of local schools in reaction to the controversial Wayne County 
Desegregation Project recently activated in Livonia, Plymouth 
and Detroit schools under Federal guidance and financing." 

The aforementioned articles and the resulting reaction of the public to them 
raise the question of the relation of the innovative educator to a hostile press. 
It is ironic that such an innocent, non-threatening program as Shared Learning 
Experiences should raise the specter of open occupancy and drive people to 
open protest. 

In the opinion of the staff there are three distinct elements relating to the 
manner in which news media carried and described the story of the Shared 
Learning Experiences Program. First, there is the usual news release from 
the Wayne County Office. This ordinarily is skeletal in content but contains 
an address and telephone number so that those interested in obtaining 
additional information may do so. 

Second, two of the weekly community newspapers have been strongly in 
opposition to the Shared Learning Experiences Program. This becomes 
evident in the manner of reporting and in what they choose to say and what 
they choose to omit. The third weekly has generally reported in an unbiased 
manner, giving space to the pros and cons. 

Third, the two major metropolitan papers have been somewhat supportive 
in describing the Shared Learning E^eriences Program. They have tended 
to treat the stories as “human interest" articles without attempting to arouse 
fears and antagonisms. 







SECTION V. 



EVALUATION 

Introduction 




Because of the methodological difficulties of devising quantitative 
measures, it was decided that the procedures to be used in evaluating 
the Shared Learning Experiences program wo\ild be confined to broad, 
general, qualitative impressions. To obtain these, interviews were 
conducted with all three of the administrators and with fourteen of the 
teachers involved in individual programs. In addition, one student 
teacher and twenty-three parents were interviewed. All but four of 
the parents were selected by those members of the faculties of the 
schools who were actively engaged in shared learning projects. The 
school personnel were instructed to make every effort to have the 
parent interviews fairly representative; that is, to avoid having all of 
the parents either favorable or unfavorable. As it turned out, most 
of the parents selected were in favor of the projects. The four 
parents referred to above, who were opposed to the project, appeared 
when the interviewer was at the school in Plymouth and these, too, 
were interviewed. Clearly, no claims are made that the views 
expressed by either parents or faculty are representative. Each of the 
interviews was taped, transcribed, and then categorized in terms of a 
number of areas of information. (See Appendix XVIII. for interview 
schedules. ) The areas of most significance were: 

1. How the person (teacher, principal or parent) became involved 
with or informed about the project; 

2. How the teachers informed their pupils about the project and the 
kind of preparation that was done; 



3. 
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Perceptions of the childrens* reactions to the program; 

In the case of faculty, perceptions of parental reactions and 
the reactions of staff members not immediately involved in 
the projects; 

Whether the programs were perceived as having any educational 
value; 
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6. Whether the programs were perceived as contributing to 
iniproving the relationships of children from different racial 
and perhaps socioeconomic backgrounds; 

7, Problems encoiintered and suggestions for improving future 
projects of this type* 

Since none of the children involved in the programs was interviewed, 
their reactions must be inferred from the information obtained from 
their teachers, principals and parents* It was reasoned that it would 
be difficult and time-consuming to interview the children and that the 
possibUity of eliciting reliable and meaningful data would be rather slight. 

The interviews generally took 45 minutes to an hour; a few were over 
an hour in length* The interviews were all conducted by members of 
the Desegregation Advisory Project staff, except for those interviews 
with parents of children attending the Pattengill school* In order to 
avoid the possibility of introducing an additional element of interviewer 
bias, it was decided that these interviews should be conducted by a 
Negro interviewer who had not been intimately involved with the program* 
Since these requirements excluded members of the Advisory Project 
staff, the Pattengill parents were interviewed by Mrs* Zeline Richard, 
Director of Physical Education at Pattengill school* For her invaluable 
help and gracious cooperation, the Desegregation Advisory Project is 
deeply grateful* 
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Reactions of the Parents 
How Parents Were Informed of the Projects 

The manner in which the parents of children involved in the projects 
were notified of the program varied from school to school. In all 
instances, the exchange of pen pal letters had begun before parents 
were told about the projects. At the Pattengill school, for example, 
letters were sent home to the parents by way of the children informing 
them in general terms of the program and eliciting their cooperation. 

At the Stark school, there were both communications to the parents 
of all children who participated and, in the case of the second-third 
grade project on the community, there was a tea for the parents at 
which the children, who were also at the tea, presented some ® * * ® 
initial work that they had done on their project. Specifically, the 
children had prepared a map of their own community to scale, and 
this was displayed to the parents at the same time the program was 
explained to them. At the request of the teacher at the Farrand sctoo 
two room mothers conducted a poll of parents as to their reactions to 
the proposed program. The results of this poU are noted elsewhere. 

(See page 10. ) 

At the Starkweather school, there was no formal contact with parents 
until it became evident that a good deal of misinformation aboirt the 
project was circulating in the community. (See page 54. ) In the 
words of the principal, 

”I felt at that time (when the children began writing pen pal 
letters to the children at Pattengill and Stark schools) no 
need to notify the parents of the project because I felt that 
it was just like anything else we studied— United States 
history, colonialization, two and two are four, and all of 
the other things we teach in our school. After the project 
was started, the erroneous opinion went around the commu- 
nity that we were planning to bus our children into Pattengill 
school for a full day*s work everyday; that their children in 
turn were going to be sent out here by busses. When I 
learned of this, we sent out 113 invitations to the parents of 
children involved in the project inviting them to come to the 
school to hear about it. " 




Field trips are not unusual in this school and the principal has 
consistently said that she regarded this as an ordinary field trip not 
requiring any particular attention insofar as parents were concerned. 
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Of coursCf in all schools, written parental permission must be 
obtained before the child can be taken on any field trip. Where 
parent-teacher conferences occurred during the course of the project, 
these conferences were used as a channel for informing the parents 
about this program. 

Reactions of Plymouth Parents 

Of a total of nine parents who were interviewed at the Starkweather 
school in Plymouth, four were negative in their comments. The 
basic objections to the program seem to revolve around one or more 

of the following areas: 

1. That the parents had not been adequately informed; that the 
projects were being conducted in a secretive, underhanded manner. 

2. That the program had little value; that it was an improper 
expenditure of funds. (Here, there is an underlying current 
questioning the use of federal funds for such a project. This 
was not always specified in the interviews, but because of the 
kind of newspaper publicity in the Plymouth-Livonia area which 
developed at the time that these interviews were being conducted, 
there is every reason to believe that this was a major concern. ) 

3. That this was a program that was being "pushed down the throats" 
of the community. 

4. That this kind of program is not a proper function of the school. 

5. That this was the opening wedge in a program to accomplish 
"forced" integration of the suburban schools. 

The parents who were opposed to the project became involved in 
interviews on their own initiative. Apparently, a mother of a child at 
the Starkweather school had called other parents who were also opposed 
to the program and suggested that they come to the school to "find out 
what was going on. " (This was while the interviewing was being conducted 
with parents at the school. ) A husband and wife, who came and spoke 
with the interviewer, would not permit their remarks to be taped, 
consequently, we must rely on the interviewer's notes. Essentially, 
this couple felt that "moral problems are not the school's business; the 
federal government is telling people how to raise their children. • These 
people are from the South and th^"know the problem. " In their words, 
"Negroes have a lot to learn. " The whole thing was pushed on the 
parents; according to them, no one volunteered for it. "You were given 
a choice— go along or keep your child at home. " They raised questions 
about why the project was being conducted. Specifically they aske , 
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"Is the government preparing for integration of Plymouth with the new 
Ford plant?" (This refers to a newly- constructed automotive facility.) 
They said, "We would not let our children participate. The schools 
should stick to school subjects. " 

One parent began her interview by saying, 

"We are not prejudiced in our home whatsoever about race or 
religion, but I feel this is being shoved down our throats. And 
for what my son got out of it the other day, I feel he didn*t get 
much out of it . . . He liked the bus ride and that was it . . . He 
says it was no different from any other trip they have taken. 

He said he saw as many colored there as he saw at the Art 
Institute and every other place he said they had gone, and 1 
don't think he got much out of it, I really don't. It was just a 
novelty. Who can make friendships in a couple of hours ? 1 ^ 
think the money could be spent better elsewhere, I really do. 

She adds further that, "I feel we are getting a more prejudiced reaction 
by pushing this with the parents than if it would just be lying to rest. " 
She indicates that she heard about the program in a direct conversation 
with the principal, having been unable to attend the meeting called by 
the school to explain the Shared Learning Experiences. At that time, 
she said, 

"I didn't think that it was going to accomplish that much, but 
I was willing to go along with it as long as it was not a large 
involvement with the children being together all day at their 
school ... I don't feel that an entire school, their school, or 
our school, are ready for it. I do not feel it should be on a 
large scale. Getting together, being able to respect their 
wishes and being able to respect our wishes, yes. " 

When it was pointed out by the interviewer that it was his understanding 
that the whole school was not involved, she disagreed, saying, 

"It involved most of the school that I know of here. They 
were out here on the playground, they had been through 
our school, they had been through our town. My kinder- 
gartner has had a colored teacher in her room, and I 
believe my second-grader has, and 1 know my fifth-grader 
has. " 

She makes clear that a basic objection to the program revolves around 
the question of the children visiting the Pattengill school. She says. 
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"I draw the line at visiting the school because I don*t feel 
the children are really adjusted for it. I really don*t . • • 
There are as many colored people that despise us as there 
are white people that despise the colored ... I feel this 
way. let them accept us, they have to learn to accept us, 
too. They are getting a superior attitude now. They don*t 
want to be equal because they are getting superior. " 



She feels that this is an area in which government should not become 
involved, saying, 

"I feel the government is overstepping itself. I really do. I 
feel like it is way overstepping itself. As far as the money 
is concerned, they need the money and I think they should do 
a little bit better than this. I feel they should. You have to 
get to know a person as an individual, not as a group. 

Moreover, she feels that this is not a problem with which schools should 
be concerned. She says, 

"If a family should move into the commimity, then I think a 
program should go into this school to help the mixture. 

But other than that, I don*t feel like bringing the schools 
together. We don*t exchange, even with our own people. 



A parent of two children at the Starkweather school based her opposition 
on the fact that she was not adequately informed. She said that another 
parent had called her asking about the exchange of letters. She maintained 
that she had no information about this and called the principal and several 
others at the school and "They told us it was something that was supposed 
to be done. " When the meeting of parents was called at the Starkweather 
school, she said that the parents who attended 

"wanted to know who this was put on by, what it was for. And 
we were informed that it was a state thing, that all of the schools 
participated in it. That it was given to us to do and that was it. 

But if we didn*t care to have our children in it, why, we coiild 
just keep them home on the days of the trip* " 

She says that is all she knew about the program until she began reading 
about it in the newspapers; that her son was singularly uninformative, 
and that, even when she tried to get some information from him, all he 
told her was the children were going to "swap projects" and "write 
letters. " Her evaluation is as follows: 



1 




"I really don't care for it. I am not in favor of it and I 
think its really a waste of time. They are going to meet 
each other and be integrated just in normal living. We 
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visit Detroit and I have family that live there, and they are 
not too far from all different nationalities, and they get to 
know them, and 1 think, myself, that*s good enough. 

The so-called secretiveness about the project and the manner in which 
it was handled are the prime bases on which her opposition is ase 

She said, 

'•Well, mainly it was just the way it was done. It seemed 
underhanded. If they would have explained it at PTA an 
asked our opinion instead of pushing it down our throat. 

They have the attitude of you just do it or keep the kids home. 

I mean that is what I object to. And at that meeting, they 
said no one volunteered for it, it was pushed on them at school, 
and that is all we could believe until we found out different. 



The lack of parental involvement and the Uck of 

oroBram was emphasized by stUl another parent who had a child in 
the first grade, but no chUdren who had been involved in the program. 



■■They didn't bring it up at the PTA or any of the meetings we 
have gone to . . . They caUed a meeting from three to four 
(referring to time) which means a lot of mothers are working 
and they didn't show up, and we were kind of cut off by the 
principal when we asked questions. " 

She felt that the secretiveness extended to the school itself, saying. 



"It seems like none of the teachers on the first floor that 
don't participate know anything about the program an i s 
pretty underhanded the way it's going. " She can t see 
"any reason in the program, in the bus trips back and fort 
like we are doing, and this pen pals ... If my child was in 
that room, I certainly don't want a pen pal like that because 
it's not necessary as far as I am concerned . . . That was 
real sneaky, too, because the children didn't t ®y 

were colored children they were writing to in the first place. 



It 



She emphasizes something of an element of pressure by the teachers, 
saying that, 

"They (referring to the children) like their teachers here and 
the kids don't want to cross the teachers, but they are TOt 
telling their parents anything, so I don't know. t i ey 
are pushing too hard, and I think the principal was wrong in 
the first place for not letting parents of every room know 
that she was having this program. . . " 
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Transporting the chUdren on the trips apparently is an element that 
causes this person some disturbance. She says, 

"I am not against the colored. reaUy, if they come, but why 
bus them in? Is that what it is going to come to— bussing 
our chUdren out and bussing them in because we don t have 
any colored in town right now? I don't think. 1 don't toow. 

That is the only reason 1 am mad, is because we didn t 
know anything about this* " 

To another mother at the Starkweather school, the project raised the 
possibUity of intermarriage. She began her interview by saying. 

"I have just one question. Why do aU of these things have to 
be with the colored? How come so many differed trips . 

Why can't they just have one trip with them and then ">'8e 
it instead of M of them? They are pushing it so ^rd j^can^ t 
even reason with my daughter anymore ... Well, she ttanKs 
shris going to go down there and marry the colored and everything, 

When the interviewer questioned this statement, the mother reidied, 
5?eU. tUt's what she told me. She told me that if she met a mce one 

she would marry him* " 

This parent objected to the letter writing. 

"I don't know what they are saying to them in class', 1 
they are pushing it too far. I didn't toow she was writing 
the colored. I told her I didn't want her wriUng. 1 didn t 
want them to have my address because some of 
so pushy and everything: some of them would probably come 

out. She is not writing anymore. * . ” 

Interestingly enough, this parent had accompanied the children 
ft. Starkweather school on their visit to the PattengiU school. She 
said, with reference to the PattengiU children, 

"They were real nice children and everything, but 1 don't 
believe in marrying a different color and pushing them 
together and everything like that. If they are going to 
move out here. fine. But I don't believe in bussing them 

out here to be with them, " 



If 



To her, the shared learning experience had no value 




"1 don't see where they are learning anything ... I think that 
the money they spent on that shovdd be used for something 
around the school instead of that. These kids need playground 
equipment . . . Really, I don't see nothing in it. 1 don t see 
what it's doing. Just going uptown, walking around and stuff 
like that didn't do nothing ... 1 think the kids are here to learn, 
not to find out what everybody else is doing. " 



She sees the project as having a negative effect on her child and cites 
this example: 



"My boy, he's never caUed them niggers before, but since 
this has been going, 1 have been having a hard time peeping 
him from caUing them that. 1 don't know where he heard it 
because we don't call them that in the home ... It s reaUy 
getting the children confused about things, " 



This, despite the fact that she indicates her son said he had a __ 

pen pal" and he "enjoyed it (the trip) but he covld see 

She indicates that if it were reMly necessary, "one trip would be fine . . . 

but "1 don't think they are of any help at all. But if th^ the * 

then one trip and then that's it. " She raises the question 
Starkweather school is, in her words, "the o^y school 
offers the hypothesis that it is "because this is a low grade school, is 

that why?** She indicates that this is what 



It 



"we have been told by one teacher. I'm not mentio^g 
but that if what we were told. Now. I wasn't told, but a friend 
of mine was toid, that it had to start, and they sai we wo 
be the first one to get the coloreds out here because we are m 
the lower grade of town. So I don't know. 1 don t think they 
ought to have it myself. " 



She concludes her remarks with this statement: 



"... 1 heard that area, PattengUl. . , is one of toe roughest 
neighborhoods there is, and that is why 1 didn t want mme 
goiL down there. I let them go but 1 didn't want them to. 

I am afraid that this is going to have something to do with 
their grades. The teachers are going to hold it against 
them if they don't participate in this, because they told 
one grade that if they didn't go on the trip with the colored 
school they couldn't go on the other trips. And in my boy s 
room. I guess they finally let him go on the 
if they didn't go on the other trip. And I don t think ^t s 
right: that's showing partiality to the colored, isn t it 
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The fact that all of the parents who expressed negative comments had 
children in the Starkweather school raises the question of whether or 
not the kind of parental involvement or lack of it at the Starkweather 
school was related to the negative reactions. It must be noted, 
however, that these interviews took place after some of the previously 
mentioned adverse publicity had occurred* Whether there would have 
been less adverse reaction had there been greater parental involve- 
ment and more information disseminated about the project prior to ^ 
its getting underway is a question about which we can only hypothesize. 



However, even one of the parents who had no strong objections to the 
project was critical of the school because of the manner in which the 
program was initiated. She said she first learned of the project 
through a friend who has a child in the Stark school in Livonia, When 
she was informed about the program being conducted in Plymouth as 
well, she said. 



"I was surprised, naturally, to realize that the program was 
al l set up before the parents had been notified of it, and I 
also found out at that time that they had been corresponding 
with the children at the Pattengill school. " 



It was not until about a week later that her son mentioned his pen pal 
and said that he was writing to some children in a Detroit school. 
"But at that time he didn*t know that they were colored. " She said. 



"I kind of feel that the parents should have been notified, 
although my husband and I were talking about it and he 
mentioned *Well, had they notified the parents they 
probably would have gotten thumbs down on it completely 
before they even got started. * " 



She feels, too, that the teachers, perhaps, should have explained to 
the children at the Starkweather school earlier in the project that 
these were Negro boys and girls to whom they were writing. She 
said her son found out that they were Negro children by the "names" 
of the children. Nevertheless, she feels that this 



"was an enlightening program to him. It was to me also ... I 
think he was quite impressed by their school. They have a 
very nice building and he said that he had a chance to talk with 
the two pen pals whom he had been corresponding with and 
said they had much the same hobbies that he did and he was 
a little enthused that the boy enjoyed baseball the same as 
he did. . . " 
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She believes only a small number of parents actually opposed the 
Shared Learning program* These were the parents* she said* who 
attended the meeting at which the project was explained; she felt 
that some of the parents* as a result of the meeting* changed their 
minds about the program and decided to permit their children to 
participate* 

She says she would not object to her son continuing in an exchange 
program provided it were "only two visits a year* " When she was 
asked how she would feel about a prolonged exchange program* she said* 

"1 feel there would be a lot of complication* There would 
be the bussing situation* And of course staying in there 
with the children all day long* I am sure there would be* 
well* feeling from within there toward the white children* 

1 think it would be a big step* " 

Though she concedes there would be opposition to an exchange program 
for a week at a time* for example* she seec* merit in this and thinks 
that it might possibly be started on a limited basis* Her comments 
conclude with this remark: 

"They (the Starkweather children) learned something of the 
way of the colored children and what they are doing* the 
way they live* 1 think that they found out that they are 
very much a part of their life too* the way they live * * • He 
(her son) was very open about it that night and was 
enthused over it* He felt he had learned what the other 
children had been doing and how they were living* and their 
education was very much the same as his was* " 

One mother says* 

"* * * I thought that this was a good experience « * * 1 think 
Susan was given a visual example that all people are the 
same; have the same interests; do the same things; live 
their lives no matter what their religion or race is* 

Some interests arc different* many are the same* 1 feel 
her experience has been enriched by this contact* " 

Another mother said that her son "seems to be so enthusiastic about 
it* " She described her son's reaction as follows: 

"He seemed very much in favor of it* He liked the idea 

and came home with a couple of letters he had received 

from his pen pals* He said he had two pen pals in Detroit 

schools and that sometime soon he would be going to visit the schools* " 
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She indicated that he knew these were Negro children and 



'*was still very enthusiastic. Next they visited the school 
a nd when Dale came home he told me about it and he said 
he got to meet his pen pal and he was very pleased about 
that. He told me that in four days they would be coming 
to visit our school. He told me 1 was invited but 1 
couldn't make it. *My pen pals were there, * he said, 'you 
could have met them. ' s * * 1 think he has received one or two 
letters from each of them and one boy is in Cub Scouts, So 
is T/ale, so they had this in common. He has two pen pals 
at Pattengill; one is a girl and one a boy, '* 



Another mother accompanied her daughter and the other children 
on their visit to the International Institute. She said the children 
"actually worked in a group situation together with no problems at all 
and 1 would say the whole day was very, very successful. " With 
reference to her daughter, she says, 

"she enjoyed meeting the children from the other schools 
and she had a very interesting letter from her pen pal at 
Pattengill. It was beautifully written and my daughter 
answered it. " 

At the same time, however, she says she doesn't really know that it 
would matter to her daughter whether or not she would have another 
such experience. She said, "she certainly wouldn't be against it. She 
would probably enjoy another experience like this. " 

A mother of twins who works says that her boys save up news until 
she comes home and that she 



I 



", , , was not through the door when they said, 'Mother, did we 
have a ball today!' They were really very, very enthusiastic 
about their visit into town last week and discussed it in some 
detail, the kind of things that happened and the children that 
they had met. One was impressed by the fact that his pen 
pal had been bat boy for the Tigers. They enjoyed mutual 
interests in baseball. They mentioned the dance program 
they had visited and they had had a chance to sit with the 
children and talk with them— with the children they had 
written to and who had written to them. This they thought 
was fine. They enjoyed the personal contacts at the meeting, 
the twins still speak of this experience when something reminds 
one of it. We drove past the Art Institute area and they referred 
to their visit. Whenever any reminder comes, they speak of it, " 
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She summarized her feeling about the project as follows: 



"I feel my children benefited from this experience, 1 have 
an older son who attended an integrated school in Detroit. 

I like Plymouth but sometimes one gets the feeling that i 

is a bit too insulated. My time and contacts are restricted. . . 

So v/hen my children can have this kind of thing, I m all for 

it because if they can*t get as much from me on the family 

level, than I think it imperative that they get it 

They do have contact with Chinese and Jewish children bu 

not with Negro. " 



Because the trip to the Detroit Historical Museum 

from the other programs, the reactions of parents of tSie 

involved in this aspect of the program wUl be considered sei»rately. 

Two parents were interviewed. Both indicated that they got Aeir 
first information about the project from the teacher at the school and 
they were both in favor of it. (These were the saine parents who 
conducted the poll of other parents referred to earlier; See ' 

WhUe both indicated that their children enjoyed exchanging P«“ 

letters and ei^oyed the trip, one of the movers was 

She felt that not enough time was provided durmg *‘*®^^“* . . 

museum for the chUdren to "socialiae. " She noted, too, that 

public cafeteria at lunch time, the chUdren tended to sit wiA 

Classmates. (Special arrangements had not been n«de 

sit in one section of the restaurant. ) The other 

said she felt her daughter got to know her pen ^ ® 

friend and "they (the teachers) did a real good job of pavmg the y 

Wore Tey (th J chUdren) even went in. " Both mothers were entousiasUc 

about the picnic which the chUdren took part later in the year. Note 

that the picnic was not part of the original plan but was *“ 

the first meeting of the chUdren when some chUdren 

they "hadn't had enough time together. " The powers said ^ 

was a "much more natural" experience; that the chUdren ® _als 

the activities and that at lunch many of the chUdren sat with their pen pals. 



One mother stressed the importance of the pen pal * 

photograidis that had been exchanged by the chUdren as a means of 
introducing them to each other. She summed up her reaction ^ J * 
that she thought that this program was "an exceUent way for * 

know each other. I would recommend simUar programs ^ 
children from dUferent backgrounds. " And she notes teat studies which 

fall into the normal curriculum are "the way to do it. 



The second mother suggested that some joint activity 

idea. She said that tee chUdren "ought to be domg something togete ^ 

it should be something that was physicaUy active and m cooperation. 
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For this reason she felt that the baseball ganle ai the pife^c Was great. 



She favors some academic content if, at the saine tinie^ the ichildten 
can be active in some physical sense, for exatnple# "in makihg things 
together. " She said she would "actively push for a re|>etition or 
improvement and would do anything 1 could to help. " 

Reactions of Pattengill Parents 

All of the parents of children attending the Pattengill school who were 
interviewed were both supportive and enthusiastic about the project. 

They made comments such as the following; 

"I think it is a big project and has good possibilities. I think 
the kids will enjoy it and learn from it. It will be a good 
experience to mix with other races of children, with Caucasian 
boys and girls ... I think it*s nice to learn to get along with 
other people and understand them better. I think he (her 
can adjust better and learn to get along with other people. " 

"... I think it*s wonderful because listening to what he had to 
say, I think he learns from it, and I learned something from 
it. I think it*s just wonderful. " 

"1 feel that this is really something that should be done, not 
just now but continued, because it gives our children a chance 
to know each other’s lives and thoughts about each other. We 
are all alike and it’s not just a racial thing. " 

"I think we should continue it on the elementary level because 
children understand better when they are younger. They don’t 
have any prejudice at all when they are young. If they have 
been taught not to have prejudice, it will not be in them. I 
th i nk the project is a good idea; it gives the children a better 
chance to understand each other. They learn their ways, 
they see how each is progressing in their own work. " 

One or two parents expressed the view that parental opposition was more 
likely to be found among white than Negro parents. They felt, too, that 
their children had all enjoyed the shared learning experiences and that 
they had gained something from them. One woman, with reference to 



her daughter, said. 



"She liked it very much, she really did. She told me the 
children came to the classrooms and they also shared 
different experiences, and she liked it very much. She is 
looking forward to visiting them (the suburban children). . . My 
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daughter told me that the PattengiU chUdren enjoyed 
them very much and that they were very warm toward them. 

They would love to have them again* " 



Another parent says. 



■•My eon is in this class that had pen pals with the 

and he was quite excited about the letters that were sent to 

him . . . And he was comparing the sentence structure an 

different classes they had together. And he 
a nice idea. And 1 really got quite a kick out of readmg t 

letters, too, '* 



A third parent describes her son as being 



••very excited about the trip, and 1 think he really ei^o^d it. 
It was a wonderful idea. He went on the trip where 
have pen pals to the museum ... He didn t say anythi g 
espectelly except that he really eqjoyed it, and he 
abLt the’things that he saw (referring to the rnuseum trip). 
He told me about a lot of different things, but I c«i t 

remember all of them that he saw. But I*® 

fuUy ... In my opinion, it's more or less like an outside 

schLl. They get to learn and see things t^t they tove 
never seen. It is a wonderful experience for aU hide. J 
think. James had a pen pal and he wrote to 
me he got a chance to meet him and they ate lunch together 

and they had a lot of fun together. " 



A number of parents. incidentaUy. “e“tio»ed 

to pen pal letters. It is generaUy agreed «»* children g 

letters and that having received one makes letter-wri i g 
meaningful kind of undertaking* 



to make about future projects. One of them sugg 

activities that would include everyone as ® ^He V/eS wM^t "if 
mixture of children "on a day-to-day basis. " 

we had a project like this, on a day-to-day basis, the ^ 

have less problems. " A second suggested more 

that it woidd be "a good thing if we could get more parents 

iT^s orwL as weU as children-to go together and be friends. 

A third^ulgested that the pen pal letters needed some 
Aatthe children should be encouraged to ask more questions and give 
^r?rnf?rmr«on about each other, so that when they met they would 
^ ^rHbout the other. Note here that these suggestions were 
very similar to those made by the teachers and administrators. 
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Several of the parents of PattengiU chUdrcn. during the course of 
their interviews, expressed concern about the quality of education 
their children were receiving. A number of them indicated that ^ 
they felt truly quality education was not being offered their childre 
at present. And several expressed the notion that the opportunity 
for improved education for their children would be greatly enhanced 
were the chUdren to be in a racially mixed school settmg* 



Reactions of Livonia Parents 

Three parents of third grade children in the Stark school were 
interviewed. These parents were informed of the project 
through the teacher and principal at a smaU meeting of four mothers 
or at a tea for the mothers of all the children in the class. In the 
words of one of the mothers, the purpose of this tea was 



"to let the parents know and if there were any objections 
they could pull their children out at the time. This was 
before any of the field trips or any of the three schools 
getting together; and there were no objections at all. 
Everyone seemed to be quite happy with it. 



Note, however, that the tea took place after there had been one exchange 
of letters. It was made clear to the parents that the scW 

was almost all Negro in population. Apparentty, ^ of 
knew that they were going to meet Negro chUdren 
the first trip was taken. One of the mothers smd 

informed her chUd of this; the others indicated the children had bee 
told at school. 



The ChUdren met first on a trip to Plymouth and one mother who 
accompanied them indicates that her daughter 

"was excited about meeting her pen pal and their w^ing 
and she talked to Tonio (her pen pal) and talked to the other 
girls' pen pals and the boys. • And the second time was when 
I went to the PattengiU school. We took a tour through 
PattengiU ... I was amazed that they recognized their pen 
pals after just one meeting. And as soon as they saw them 
their eyes lit up and they grabbed for the hand and away 
they went to the playground; it was tremendous. I ^ 

was very impressed and the same when they came here. 



U£ 






The second mother says her daughter 

"excitedly was awaiting the first field trip and the excite- 
ment was high and this was their first experience at meeting 
their pen pals and they went to Plymouth. " 
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She describes her daughter's reaction as follows, 

"Oh, she had a wonderful time • • • She talkes about her pen 
pal but very casually as she would talk about any new person 
she was meeting; never a mention of color, never. ” 

This mother says that it was her impression that the children did not 
have much time together. "They were so busy going from one place 
to another that 1 don't thiidc they got to know each other that well* 

She says her daughter was excited about the second trip. She says. 



"These children had never seen a school like that (Pattengill); 
I did because I went to a school like that. 1 think that they 
could see the crowded conditions, quite a few children going 
to that school and we toured the school. Now my Beth. . . 
found her pen pal right away and hand in hand off they went. 



Referring to the trip to Fort Wayne, she says, 

"I found it to be a most interesting place and the children 
played, really, most of the time. Oh, they had the 
cannons and the tanks and they just covered them and had 
a great time. We took them up on the area where you can 
look out at the river and they watched the boats; it was a 
very casual, happy time. " 

She adds. 



"I think some of the children may never have been down 
before (downtown Detroit). And so this was of interest 
to them. But I noticed that mostly they were just having 
a good time on the bus. " 

The third mother says that her daughter enjoyed the trip as she does 
all field trips but "did not make any great-to-do about it. " 

In terms of the value of the program, all of the mothers felt it had 
some academic value, though the degree to which they attributed 
educational merit to the program varied. One said, for example, in 
terms of what children might be learning about different communities, 

"I don't think any of them. . .were really much impressed 
with the big cities or the little towns or suburban living. 

They were all houses, all schools, all businesses, and 
they can see them any time ... 1 don't think that this 
makes much of an impression on kids. 1 really don't. " 








But another says, 

"I think that they are, at least third graders, are too young 
to do the sociological study of the city and how the 
metropolit an area grows# But this 1 feel gave them a much 
better picture because they could see for themselves and 
as far as 1 know, the six weeks before each field trip and 
the preparation for it was excellent# " 

She had preceded this with a statement that 

"# # # Education on this is a must and here we gave them an 
opportunity which some of us didn't have till we got to 
college, of learning about communities and how the city is 
formed and how from the inner-city come the circles out 
and out to finally the suburbs and into the rural areas# 1 
grew up in Chicago and 1 didn't know there was a slum till 
1 was in college! 1 was that protected and 1 think this is wrong# 

The third says, 

"Oh, I believe that she has learned and she has enjoyed the 
trips and# # #4;he community type of learning that they were 
studying; everything tied in# And I think that she really 
did get more out of actually seeing the things than just 
reading about them# " 

In terms of the possible value of the program so far as children of 
different racial and socioeconomic levels getting to know each other, 
one mother says, 

"I really don't feel that they have any color barrier; they 
are children; children are children and it doesn't make 
any difference that they're blue, white or purple # # # It 
didn't make any difference that they were Negro; all that 
they were interested in was their pen pal, girlfriend's or 
boyfriend's pen pal# They would get into little groups and 
I don't think, to them, it made any difference# I don't 
think that they were even aware of the fact that their skin 
was different# I think children are very tolerant; it's 
parents who teach children intolerance# " 

A second says, "# # # I have full confidence in what is being done as an 
educational project; it's the right thing# " 
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Summing up her evaluation of the progratxli one mother says, 

•*I think it would be a very good experience (to have other 
such projects) because it*s only through being with 
different races and creeds and what have you that they’re 
going to build a very good tolerance toward people in 
general • • • l*ve been trying to teach my children that it 
doesn’t make any difference what the color of the skin is 
or whether he belongs to a different church or different 
background; that people are people, no matter where you 
go. I have been trying to do this with my children and I 
feel this a very good thing for them because living out 
here we don’t get into the city to have them go to different 
areas. You get too involved in your own little area. " 

She went on to recommend that the programs be started at an earlier 

grade level, 

". . . maybe the second grade and continued right through high 
school. I think it would be a great thing for the kids to be 
able to do this each year, not perhaps with the same school 
but with different schools in Detroit, " 




She also says, 

"I it*s very good that they should learn about. . . different 

ethnic groups. • . so that they would learn the traditions and 
just what makes a group different. " 

Note that of these three parents who were interviewed, only one 
indicated that this experience afforded her child an initial contact with 
Negro children-^both of the others had had previous social contacts 
with Negroes. 

Three parents of the children in the fifth grade at the Stark school 
were similarly interviewed. Again, all of these parents said that 
their first information about the project came from the teacher. One, 
however, said that it was not clear to her, initially, that a school of 
Negro children was to be involved and that she found this out later 
through a neighbor. They all indicated that their children seemed to 
be quite excited and pleased with the pen pal letters. With reference 
to the trip to the International Institute, however, their opinions varied. 
Speaking of her son, one mother said, 

"He was interested in the idea of the pen pal and getting 
together to meet him and he said he liked that and he 
enjoyed part of the visit to the institute— the conversation 
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with the Spanish people* But other than that, he thought 
the trip was rather boring; he wasn't too interested in it, 
I mean. He said there wasn't anything to do, but he 
enjoyed the trip yesterday much better (to Plymouth for 
the tacos lunch. )" 



A second mother says, 

"I think they enjoyed it. Obviously there was a wonderful 
sense of cooperation; they were quiet and they listened 
carefully* I think that this was really a high point in the 
day (the folk*dancing at the International Institute* )" 



In terms of educational value, one of the mothers says, j 

( 

"Expense-wise, it would have been less expensive to j 

bring the Institute people here for an experience in 

conversation* 1 think this is the part that my boy enjoyed j 

most you know speaking to someone who spoke a different 

language; he liked that the best * * * If we could have j 

brought some Spanish- speaking or other people out here to 

introduce them to this, but as for the general trip, I don't 

know* They looked at the displays and the costumes, but 

being a boy, I don't think he was too impressed* " 

She goes on to say. 
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"I think it is a good experience for them to meet on a 
friendly basis* As I said, I don't feel that it produced any 
sensational effects at all* I don't think that they were 
behaving out of the ordinary; in fact, they were all 
well behaved generally, all of the children on the trip* " 

But she says, of her son, "1 don't think it has affected him; he has 
kind of taken it as part of his experience. " She felt that time was 
a problem on the trip to Plymouth saying, 

"... I don't think they had much exchange between the 
students; I suppose on the walk they did though; they had 
a chance to converse on the walk* * * " 

Another parent said, 

* * this visit with these people that were actually from 
these foreign countries, was educational, enjoyable, and 
I think it left a wonderful impression; it breaks the barrier 
and the awfiil curse that goes with this word'foreigner. ' " 
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Her son apparently felt he had not had enough time to be with Ms 
pen pal; that they were together most on the playground. To her, 

the boy 

*', , • seemed to have taken it quite casually* 1 think that 
this is a good sign; 1 think had he been more disturbed 
about it that there wotild have been more conversation. 

1 think that it*s just that the relaxed attitude of just 
accepting came through. 

She has an interesting comment: 

**One thing 1 would like to add, one comment that he made. 

He said that he was quite unhappy with the trip to Plymouth. 

He found the Plymouth children hard to get along with, 
verging on the point of being rude. One boy followed so 
closely on his heels that he kept pulling his shoes off 
deliberately and this disturbed Tommy and he came home 
telling me about it and he said really the colored children 

were politer. " 

One mother offered some insight into the reactions of other parents. 
She was one of the few to do so. She said, 

**Now yesterday, I know there was one girl from the class 
who, my daughter told me, had to stay at home because her 
parents wouldn*t let her go . . . I spoke with one of the 
mothers who went with a group yesterday and she said (I 
won’t tell you her name) she thought it was really not much 
use. She said, ’Well, this was okey, but how far can you 
go with it; why bother?* She was very negative about it 
and 1 wondered why she bothered even to go along 
yesterday • • • 1 got the impression she. • • didn’t really 
want to mingle. It’s like this editorial in the Observer 
that a little bit of civil rights is fine but don’t get it too 
close to home. That’s the impression 1 got from her. 

This woman also suggested that more might be accomplished, the 
project might be improved if 

’’perhaps you took smaller groups and got them together 
in a more personal way where a small group could get 
together and do something instead of just sitting together 
and watching a movie. 4 • ” 
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Specifically, she suggested working on a project. While the same 
mother thought it would be fine to have her child involved in 
another such experience, the two other mothers were less posi ive 

in their reaction. One said, 

'*! wouldn't object; 1 wouldn't want a lot of them (referring 
to projects) I mean along with the curriculum; maybe one 
a year or something but I wouldn't want to push a lot of 
them for any particular purpose unless it was felt that they 
would get something from the experiences. " 



The second says, 

"I find myself at a point of indifference; if he (her son) 
has the opportunity to participate, I'd say fine; if not, 
I'm not concerned about Tommy because I don t feel he 
has a problem in this area. " 
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Reactions of Teachers 

Introductions of the Programs and the Pen Pal Letters 

Pen pal letters were exchanged by the children in all of the projects under* 
taken during the year. The teachers indicate, consistently, that the letters 
were a good vehicle for introducing the children to each other and many of 
them noted that the quality of the letters - their friendliness, the amount of 
information they contained, their personal tone - improved with each exchange. 
One teacher said her children '*were somewhat disappointed when they 
received the letters.'* And when she discussed with them the possibility of 
a second trip together, about a quarter of the children 



"said that they would enjoy thiss one "fourth said that they would 
enjoy the trip more with their own friends^ and a large group said 
they didn't care one way or another • looking around to see how 
their friends were responding. . . Then they received much improved 
letters from the children - friendly and informative. Their feelings 
were much improved. Many answered their letters though 1 
did not require it. These letters. . . really changed their feelings. 

They had felt that they were doing much of the offering and making 
overtures of sociability. Now with these friendly letters, they 
felt the others were also making efforts and overtures of friend- 
ship; they felt much better about the whole thing. " 

Some of the teachers told their students at the outset that they would be 
corresponding and visiting with children from different racial backgrounds, 
some used more indirect means and some did not mention racial differences 
at all. One of the Pattengill teachers took four of her children with her to 
deliver to the Stark school the books the Pattengill class had used and which 
they were sharing with the Stark children who had no such material. The 
children had already exchanged letters and the teacher portrayed quite vividly 
the excitement on the pa>rt of all of the children and all of the questions asked 
about their pen pals, but indicated that no mention was made of race either 
by her or by her pupils. 

"And when we got back. . . all my children were dying to know 
all about their pen pals so I let each of the four get up and tell 
what he had done. And they described the room and the desk; 
what the children were making in art. And they described differ- 
ent people's pen pals * 'She was tall and had blonde hair' - like 
this. But nobody made the statement that they were white children - 
none of the four of them. It wasn't that they weren't trying to say 
this. Nobody thought about it. • . Had they been older or had I 
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spotted deep prejudices. . . I may have done this differently, but 
since they are just seven and they were so excited about their 
pen pals. I thought. 'Well, let it go and see what happens. 

What happened was that on the first trip to Plymouth, one little girl, described 
as a child who is most enthusiastic about everything she does, was quite upse . 



"She didn't want anything to do with this pen pal. She said. 'You 
should have told me that she was white! I wanted a colored pe«|» 
for a pen pal. I didn't think you would give me a wMte pen pal. 

So I said 'Karen, you just think it over for a little while. You 
know, she hasn't changed any just because her color happens to 
be different from yours. ' ^nd she still wan't happy at all. 

The little girl from Uvonia was just darling. She was so exct.ed 
about meeting Karen. Karen is above average in intelligence 
and this child is also;. . . they are both Brownies. They had so 
much in common. . . Pretty soon. . . they were aim m a*™ 

Karen just begged to stay a little while longer. She just didn t 

want to go homes " 



One suburban teacher said she "didn't think it was important 
that they were writing to Negro children and that ^ny 

out about the race of their pen pals through their letters m which c^plemon 

working "with an inner-city group in Detroit" and that tins in*cated to her 
pupils that these were Negro children. The second teacher. 
th^ children quite frankly that the children in Stark school 
of the children in Pattengill were Negro." Apparently, moet, if 
children just "accepted it"; the only reactions seemed to have been inter 

and some curiosity." 



A teacher at Pattengill circulated a ^ vidrlr^n h^^ 

second-third grade shared learning project. Soir.e of the *‘®' 

class said they thought the children from the other school were white, but 

"they said it did not make any difference." 



•On the day that the children from Livonia and Plymouth came 
to visit" (the second-third grade trip to Detroit) said another 
Pattengill teacher, "1 told my children that they might like to 
go and look out the window— that some of the children were 
from the same school our pen pals were, but the word Negro 
or white was not mentioned. " 
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♦The children apparently do not identify the teacher racial Y ^ 
teacher. In her words, "... ®/ou know, I don’t think they realize, 
they are talking about white people, that I am white. They know 1 
not Negro, but I think 1 just appear. " 
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The Starkweather teacher said that when he discussed the pen pal letters 
with his class, 

“I did not feel it was necessary to make a point of the fact 
that they were Negro boys and girls (although 1 suppose 1 was 
wrong at the time), • • because I feel X could have approached 
the subject, , , in a much more positive attitude than X 
imagine many of the boys and girls received from home," 

They found out "incidentally, " Presumably, the names of some of the Pattengill 
children indicated to the Starkweather parents and children that they were 
Negro boys and girls, but the children voiced no objections when he (the 
teacher) talked about their pen pals being Negro and the suburban children 
responded enthusiastically to the letters, 

"They co\ild hardly wait for the next letter and although we 
were in a learning situation of writing friendly letters, they 
had not responded greatly to this in the classroom. But now, 
they were eager to write. And my boys and girls went probably 
as high as three pen pals and they eagerly wrote, waiting for 
answers to their questions, eagerly writing answers to their 
questions sent in by the Pattengill boys and girls," 

Obse rvati ons on the Children * s R esponses 

A number of teachers felt that the relationships among the children were much 
more meaningful on the second and third trips than on their first visits 
together. One teacher noted a "shyness or strangeness" at the first meeting 
whieVhe felt was not unusual with children who were strangers. But, "by the 
second^meeting, they were relaxed to the point that X had to speak to 
several times to quiet them down, because their enthusiasm was just bubbling 

over, , •" 



Despite any initial shyness, one of the Pattengill teachers said she "was very 
pleased with the warm reception, " She said she was 

"a little concerned at first because we hadn*t mapped out any 
partic\ilar way of getting the children together; and, because 
we had had a meeting the day before, X had not the opportxmity 
to review with the children the names of their pen pals, , •" 

When she discovered that some of the suburban children, as well as her own 
students, had forgotten the names of their pen pals, she was less embarrassed. 

But 

"yesterday when we went to the Plymouth school, • , X think 
it took less than five or seven minutes for them to get together, • • 
that went very, very smoothly." 
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Her children wrote compositions about their experiences and 

"the reactions, on the whole were very, very positive* 

Many of the children said they thought it was a good idea 
that they had a chance to meet white children because when 
they became grown-ups and they have to be around them all 
the time, they'll know how to get along with them* One of 
the children mentioned that she thought it was a good idea, 
that she really liked her pen pal and that she didn't care 
whether he was red, yellow or green, that she just 
liked him* " 

On the part of at least some of the children, the teachers report evidence of a 
desire to continue their relationships through further correspondence and 
possibly visits during the summer* One teacher says that a child in her class 
asked for a rose petal to include in one of her letters* Another teacher says 
she overheard three or four girls discussing the possibility that "they could 
get together this summer with their pen pals" and notes that a few children 
have written additional letters* 

The class of second-grade children at Pattengill and the third-grade class at 
Stark school were brought "very close together" by the tragic death of a little 
girl from Pattengill -»one of the children who visited Stark school to deliver the 
books the children shared* When the Stark children learned that Delathea was 
hospitalized, they "asked if they could make get -well cards* " These were 
delivered to Delathea by her teacher the day before she died* The teacher at 
Stark said that, when she told her children of the little girl's death, she "was 
amazed at the sensitivity* * * There was a real sense of loss, there really was*" 
The teacher at Pattengill said 

"* * * you could tell from the children's letters from Livonia 
that they felt it almost as strongly as we felt her death* " 

Most teachers agree that the children have been enthusiastic about the project* 

"They enjoyed the trip; they enjoyed meeting the children; 
receiving letters* They seem very enthusiastic* If 1 don't 
give them (the letters) to them first thing in the morning or 
if 1 tell them I have the letters, they want them right away* 

They want to read them and they want to answer them right 
away* " 

"They just had a ball* " 

"Before we left (on the first trip to Plymouth), they were 
very tense and nervous and you could tell they were appre- 
hensive* When we got there, you could tell that the other 
children* * * were the same way— they weren't sure what 
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was coming and how it was going to be handled. They 
stayed with their pen pals throughout the rest of the field 
trip, and. . . they began to really share feelings. . . hold 
hands and really interact. It was really noticeable on the 
field trip to Detroit when they were able to sit and talk 
together. I think they got better acquainted, really, on the 
Detroit trip and got to know more personalities of all of the 
group— other people got to know other people's pen pals." 



Observations of Fjpirental Reactions 

By and large, the teachers teel the parents of their students have been suppor- 
tive of the program. One suburban teacher says 



"Without exception, I had either an agreeable response or 
an enthusiastic response to the point where some of the 
parents brought in materials. . . I have people calling, 
wanting to go on field trips. . . because the ones (parents) 
that went on the first field trip have sold it to everyone 
else. . . My mothers have commented on how pleased they 
were to be able to talk to the mothers of the other schools." 



A Pattengill teacher reports, 

"I did send a two -page letter home explaining the whole 
project and about the pen pals these children were writing. 

I I did explain. . . to the parents that this was an integration 

project and explained all the educational values to both 
children. . . I think I got 18 answers right the next day. . . 
(saying they would be happy to help). As it happened, we 
didn't have to ask them to take off, but two fathers said 
they would be more than happy to take off one day from 
vvork if we needed their support. . ." 

The third teacher is aware of more parental anxiety, saying. 



". . .Most of the parents expressed concern about going to 
Pattengill. . . They wanted to see exactly what the school 
was like. They didn't seem to care anything about what 
(the other suburban school) was like, but they had to 
know exactly what Pattengill was like." 

She notes that, while aU of the children were allowed to go on the first 
three youngsters were not permitted to take the trip to Detroit. 
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Some of the parents of the Starkweather students were upset when they learned 
their children were corresponding with Negro children and telephoned the 
school, presumably to voice their objections. The telephone calls prompted 
a meeting after school of the parents and the faculty at which the program was 
explained. One teacher said, 

‘‘There were some parents who did not want to have their 
children take part. • • and we assured them if they didn t 
want their child to take part in it, it was their prerogative. 

Referring to the reaction of the three Plymouth pa rents who accompanied the 
children to the Detroit Historical Museum, the teacher says they were “quite 
enthusiastic. “ However, she notes that 

“one of the boys who had gotten along very well, liked his 
pen pal, and his pen pal had liked him, has a father who 
became opposed to the project and called several of my 
parents and other parents in an attempt to discourage such 
projects in the future. This child was not permitted to go 
on the next trip (the picnic). Apparently, they did not want 
us to know about these calls. 1 learned about them from 
another parent. None had a disagreeable timej no one 
regretted the trip. “ 

On the other hand, the Pattengill teacher says that 

“or our first trip (to the museum), we had two parents 
along and tney were quite pleased by the outcome of the 
trip. I don't think they anticipated any problems whatso- 
ever. Well I don't think they would have, being Negro 
parents. 1 think that perhaps it would have been the 
other way around. “ 

One of her colleagues at Pattengill makes the same kind of interesting comment 
one which is supported by the observations of some of the Pattengill parents. 

The teacher says, 

“I did inform some of the parents (at parent -teacher 
conference)... to get their reaction and the reaction 
was just as I had anticipated - a very positive one. 

But I think that this indicates something about Negro 
parents. I think that oftentimes we are much more 
willing to accept these kinds of experiences than 
Caucasian parents are. 1 think many times we seem 
to feel as th'^iigh there might be more of a positive gain 
from this particular kind of interaction. We don't have 
some of the other kinds of fears or at least we don't 
express these fears if we have them" 








A teacher at Starkweather reported that 

"I had about five or six (children) that are not taking part 
in it. They’re not taking part because their parents did 
not want them to. They would have enjoyed taking part 
in this. " 

She said, also, that 

“some of the people (who were opposed) were willing to 
have their children here when we had visitors, but not 
when they were on the field trip." 

To another Starkweather teacher, the fact that relatively few parents attended 
the meeting 

"indicated that most of the parents weren't too disturbed, 
at least in my class, because the children all knew and 
I suggested they tell the parents and that was before the 
meeting with the parents was set up. We had, I can't 
remember how many mothers, but we had about six who 
were vocally opposed, , . and the rest were generally 
favorable. " 

At Stark school, one teacher said she talked about the program individually with 
about 80% of the parents during pa rent -teacher conferences and said she had 
"a very good response," 

"Some said nothing because they didn't know what to say, 
but they have all let their children participate and haven't 
held their children back. So I think that all the parents 
are going along with this. And I know some parents who 
are very forward with this kind of thing and who have 
said they were very, very pleased that they were doing 
this kind of thing. " 

Observations of the Reactions of Other Faculty Member 

Reactions of members of the school staffs not involved in the programs vary. 
Interested and curious seem to describe the reaction of most of the other 
teachers. Most of the teachers from the suburban schools feel that the 
majority of their faculties are favorably disposed to the work, but 

"there are some negative feelings among the staff." 

"Some of them think that it's a waste of time to tell 
you the truth; you know— we should be in the classroom 
instead of taking all these trips. , . Others are inter- 
ested in what's going on and what's happening.- It kind 
of varies." 
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Teacher Exchange 



The unit of work on Michigan involving two fourth-grade classes at Pattengill 
and a fourth-grade class at Starkweather was unique in that the teachers 
exchanged cUsses for a day. The Starkweather teacher taught one leseon on 
The Rocks of Michigan and one on Modern Math (a different system than the 
one taught regularly at Pattengill). One of the Pattengill teachers taught hxs 
class at Starkweather a lesson on Roman numerals and one taught a lesson on 

•*tall tales," 

All the teachers were enthusiastic about this exchange, feeling it was a 
stimulating and exciting experience. Both Pattengill teachers noted that then 
classes responded to the suburban teacher in a very positive and particularly 



warm manner. 

Academic Value of the Programs 

The extent to which the teachers attributed any educational merit to the shared 
learning experiences varied considerably, though most indicated that they felt 
there was academic value to the program. Superficially, at least, there 
appeared to be a positive relationship between the degree of coordination on 
the unit of work and the amount of educational value attributed to the program. 

One of the teachers involved with the rocket club felt that the program had 
potentially great academic value because 

"we are going into much more detail with a small group 
than we could with a classroom and devoting more actual 
time with this project. The boys have chosen areas to 
report on, specialties to report on; they are doing this 
on their own - their own studying, , , " 

Another teacher stressed the motivational aspect, saying, 

". . .after my children saw the projects and the work which 
the (other) children did. . . they are not very anxious to 
try and do something on this order. 1 feel, in a sense, 
they are motivated because they know what their children 
are doing and want to do the same thing. 

Several teachers spoke very positively about the academic value of the program. 




"I think this trip brought out a lot of interesting things that 
otherwise would have meant nothing to the children. Just 
reading them in a book, even though you point them out 
and you have a discussion, they mean so much more when 
the children can actually see them and participate in 
something like this," 
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Another says, 

”It*8 been proved over and over again that a concrete 
object we remember much better than we remember 
something that is abstract. And when we are talking 
about a small town, it i^ abstract. . . We can talk about 
it and read about it in our books and the children would 
probably get some benefit out of this, certainly. But, 
oh, to go and see a small town! They really see exactly 
what a small town neighborhood is like. . . Even the 
tour of Detroit • many of the children hadn't been around 
that area with the skyscrapers and all the construction 
that's going on down there. This is something they arc 
going to remember. • ." 

One suburban teacher reported, 

•'When we got back (from the Detroit trip), the boys came 
and found some books in the library ab«^ut Detroit and its 
beginnings and got scxne history books and so forth that 
they wouldn't even have touched before. And they looked 
up changes in names. . . and how the name the fort 
(Fort Wayne) changed. We read a story in class together 
about Cadillac - about how he put up the first one (fort) 
and this got us into Pontiac and they began to say, 

•That's why the cars are named this. * It related so 
well. . . We have wanted them to see first-hand how 
large cities develop along transportation and rivers. 

We read that in the book before we went down. And we 
can read and read, but until we see the congestion of 
transportation, railroad, trucking, warehousing along 
the riverfront, we don't get any idea. And they really 
saw that. . • " 

It is interesting that a few of the teachers who were most convinced of the 
educational value of the program said they did more actxial planning of their 
classroom work than they usually do, and many indicated that there was more 
than the usual amount of follow-up after the trip. 

In the process of explaining her ambivalence as to the educational merit of 
the program, one of the teachers was refreshingly candid in evaluating her 
own performance. 

"From a teaching point of view, I think that, because 
the experience has been set up in the way that it is, I 
find myself being very enthusiastic about it; because. . . 

I know this is something that is going to used. 

Therefore, I am particularly conc«»rned about the way 







it is handled. You know, you want your children to 
be good representatives, of course, and because of 
this, you strive in an unusual way to see that they are. . • 
Now, from a teaching point of view, I felt that I did 
not have the time, or I did not take the time, to really 
deal with this particular subject that we are studying in 
depth. I feel, at this point, this particular aspect of it 
has not been good, although this was our original 
objective. I would be concerned if we were going to do 
a project like this again. I would want to have some 
additional time. . . " 



Later, she speaks more specifically, saying she wished she had 



“involved the special teachers like the social studies 
teacher and the science teacher and, perhaps, the art 
teacher and the auditorium teacher. . . I would involve 
them in the project or I would try to arrange to get 
some ideas from them in terms of the kinds of things 
that I might do with these particular youngsters." 



We should note here that this teacher's class is on a platoon system, that she 
is a homeroom teacher who is 



"not really concerned with the social studies per se. 
Social studies interests that come up in homeroom are 
incidental to the reading lesson. . ." 



This teacher clearly kept her eyes and ears open and mentioned observing one 
or two techniques she hopes to be able to adapt and try* 



Value of the Progretm in Terms of Intergroup Relations 



The teachers are cautious about claiming any change in attitude on the part of 
the children as a result of their shared experiences, but all are positive in 
their comments and stress at least the potential value of the 

of the contacts between children of different races. As one of the teachers says. 



"It would certainly seem that it's given them an 
opportunity to meet other children - an opportunity 
which they really do not have. " 



The most frequently made observation concerns the fact that the children were 
able to discover their own similarities - in interests, family, school activities, 
fondness for "Batman" and the like. 
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"Meeting these children and seeing that they had 
everything in common with them except their color - 
oh, their likenesses are so similar - I really think it 
gives them a real good feeling that we aren t so 
different and that we can get along together, • • *I'm 
only seven years old, but 1 know 1 can get along with 
my pen pal and 1 know my pen pal likes me*. . * 

And I think this project would have fallen flat on the 
first visit if this hadn't been a sincere thing. . . the 
children could sense right away if it was phony. But 
those children really liked our children and our 
children really liked their pen pals. . . Once they get 
to know the other person, 1 think they are beginning 
to understand them. Once they begin to know somebody, 
you start to value them differently; you value them for 
what they are, how you feel about them, I suppose, " 

A teacher also cites one example of a possible growth in the children in her 

class. She says, 

"I did start to read a book which I had not previewed, 
which is not a very good thing to do. But it came 
recommended, so I started in on it. It was pioneering 
and this kind of thing. I didn't complete the book, but 
the remarks from some of the children were 'My, that 
puts the Indian in a bad light. ' So they were actually able, 
several of them, to see this and I thought this was good. " 

One suburban teacher said, 

"This makes sense. It makes sense to the teachers; 
it makes sense to the children; it makes sense to the 
parents. " 

A Pattengill teacher said, 

"I think if we started this early enough, that children 
will accept each other as most children will if they 
didn't have these parents with these biased ideas. , , 

I think if we can do something to dispel this early 
and let them know that everybody is the same under 
the skin. . . basically, there is no differencic, . . I 
feel that we need to educate our children of both races. ' 
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Reactions of the Principals 



The administrators of the Pattengill, Stark and Starkweather schools were 
extremely supportive of the programs and felt there was real value in such 
unde rtaking s . Said one $ 

"We feel that it is important for children to become 
acquainted with other children; to realize that they are 
like us no matter what color they are or from what 
background. We feel that this is the most important 
part of our teaching; that children learn understanding; 
that they are able to participate in this world with good 
understanding. . . for all people. " 

To the principal of the Pattengill school the programs were a means of counter- 
acting negative attitudes of both Negro and white children with respect to each 

other. He said» 

"We merely wanted to get them believing that no child 
could be a whole child unless he had all kinds of 
experiences; that he could be just as crippled socially 
and intellectually because of this paucity of experience 
with others; that we certainly could do something for 
others by way of exposing them to children from a 
different culture - perhaps even a different socio- 
economic group." 

Perceptions of Parental Reactions 

With respect to the reactions of the parents, the principal at Starkweather said 
that, when she learned that a rumor was being circulated to the effect that 
there was a plan to bus the children to the PattengUl school, "for a full day s 
work everyday and that their children, in turn, were going to be sent out here 
in buses," she invited each of the 113 parents of children involved in the 
projects "to come to school to hear about it." She indicated that eleven 
parents came. Then, apparently, 

"The word went around the neighborhood that something 
was afoot. The superintendent was called, the president 
and vice-president of the PTA were called with a request 
that it be brought up at a PTA meeting. Very wisely, the 
officers said that this was a school project not a PTA project 
and they would not bring it up. The superintendent, of 
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course^ had been talked to about the program* He 
approved it. He knew all about it before the mothers 
called* He simply assured the mothers who called 
him that no child would be forced into the program, 
but that he did think it was very worthwhile." 

This contrasts with the Stark school whose principal said that she had talked 
to parents who had "stopped by" to see her on other matters and "they thought 

this was a real fine thing." 

She does say, however, that as a result of an article which appeared in the 
Livonia News on the day she was interviewed, she had had a number of 

telephone calls. 

'•People have called— and I have had a lot of calls — 
and I've told them about the projects. And most of 
their reactions— not in these words. • • are 'Is that 
all? ' 'That's not what the newspaper says! '. • . 

But I think in all the conversations, I've had no one 
who has been really bothered. I have had no calls 
from any parents that have really been involved in 

the project." 

In subsequent conversations and following additional newspaper publicity, the 
Stark school principal said that she had later received a number of telephone 
calls from parents e3q>ressing their opposition to the project. 

At Pattengill, the principal felt there should be greater parental involvement 
in the actual programs, but reported no negative reactions on the part of the 

parents. 

Perceptions of Teacher Reactions 

The principals uniformly agreed that the programs had real meaning for and 
impact on the teachers who were involved. One said, 

"It's probably one of the best planned programs I've 
been involved with and the teachers have been excited 
about what they are doing and dedicated to what they 
are doing. Consequently, they are doing a better job 
of teaching it. They feel there is a need for children 
to explore backgrounds and cultures other than their 
own. . . I have seen better planning. . . with these 
projects than ever before." 

A second says that "professionally, there's plenty of room for growth here," 
and cites the teachers' need for detailed planning, the exposure to other 
teachers, materials and techniques. This administrator notes especially the 




opportunity really to see their own students and "the fact that you can be proud 
of them. " There are indications that some of the teachers did benefit profes- 
sionally as a result of their experiences? specific examples are cited. At the 
very least, as one principal put it, "I know the teachers worked harder." 
Another says, "I think that it has increased their understandings of other 
people. . « " 

The principal of the Pattengill school felt that the teachers benefited great y 
from the limited teacher exchange that took place. He was present in the 
rooms when the suburban teachers visited the classes and said the children 
were more than usually attentive and asked some very insightful questions. 

He also said that some of the children expressed their pleasure with the 
experience in personal conversations with him. He felt, too, that the exchange 
gave the teachers an opportunity to take a fresh look at their own students, 
which he regarded as beneficial. 

Reaction of Other Faculty Members 

Generally, the administrators feel that most of their staff members have been 
interested and some have been enthusiastic about the projects. At the 
Pattengill school, at least some of the staff have become involved peripherally 
in supplying materials and suggestions in their own areas of specialty. (Note 
that Pattengill operates in a platoon system beginning in the thi. grade, while 
the sviburban schools all Have self-contained classrooms. ) The principals of 
the suburban schools do acknowledge, however, that a small number of 
teachers in each of their schools either have negative feelings about the 
program or "could not be a part of this kind of thing." 

E due ational Values 



All of the principals mention improvement in language skills as one of the 
benefits to the children. They felt these had improved 

"because they (the children) have had someone to 
communicate with; they had a purpose in writing. " 

In speaking of the letter exchange, one said, 

"I think it was terrific and all the teachers mentioned 
this. For instance, I encouraged them to ask me to 
come to class when they were going to do anything 
about this and. . . everybody asked me to come up and 
they had the kids read the letters (the first ones 
exchanged). . . As it progressed, you got real interest 
and enthusiasm and, I think, much more spontaneity 
in the letters. . . In one of the classes, even the poor 
students wanted to write. " 



t • . 

Another administrator feels that the childrens* experiences served to stimulate | 

them, so that they evinced more than usual interest in the subjects and in the 
projects they undertook in connection with them* The third principal stressed 
the academic content of the programs in terms of social studies an^ science 
as well as the language arts, but did not maintain that the children got more 
content, except for the letter writing, than they normally would have. 

{ 

Perceptions of Human Relations Values . 

Like the teachers, the principals are less certain of any effect— at least any 
lasting effect— on the attitudes of the children toward each other. All agree 
that most of the children enjoyed themselves, enjoyed their new acquaintances 
and were excited and enthusiastic about what they were doing. As one 
principal says, 

"I think it*s a very nonchalant attitude on the part of 
the children. They don't seem to have any comment 
either way. These are people that we've become 
acquainted with; they're friends of ours." 
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SECTION VI. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following are suggestions made by teachers, principals, parents and the 
staff of the Desegregation Advisory Project for improving shared learning 
experiences: 

1. Projects should start early in the school year and extned 
over a long period of time, perhaps over an entire school year. 

2. Projects should begin in the early grades, so that, hopefully, a 
child may be involved in a number of these in the course of 

his school career. 

3. Long-range planning should begin early in - or preferably 
prior to - the school year so that units of work can be 
planned together by the teachers involved. 

4. Letter exchanges should be planned carefully, with children 
being matched for those characteristics that will make for 
compatability, and with enough classroom preparation for 
the actual letter writing, so that the exchanges can be 
maximally effective • 

5. Exchanges of photographs, of the school, of classroom 
activities, of the neighborhood, etc. , as well as (and 
perhaps preceding) photographs of the children should 
be introduced early in any program. 

6. Small groups of children, rather than entire classrooms, 
should be involved in individual projects and trips so that 
the children could become better acquainted. 

7. Where long distances and considerable travel time are 
involved, sufficient time should be provided for the 
children to interact. 

8. Joint activities, in conjiinction with field trips, will 
provide opportunity for greater interaction, 

9. In terms of the unit of work chosen, an interdisciplinary 
approach involving as many staff members as possible is 
desirable. 



10. The in-service aspect of Shared Learning Experiences 
programs should involve all of the teachers of a partic- 
ipating school, or perhaps even an entire school district. 
Provision should be made for thorough discussion of the 
rationale and objectives of shared learning projects for 
observation, and for keeping the entire school staff 
informed as to the nature and progress of the specific 
projects undertaken. 

11. Every effort should be made to have maximal parental 
involvement in the programs; parents should be involved 
as early as possible, preferably in the planning stages 
of any project. 

12. Efforts should be made to reduce the amount of school 
time spent in planning programs and, at the same time, 
more personal and informal contacts among the teachers 
working on a specific project should be encouraged. 

13. The academically oriented programs should be part of the 
regular school day; after-school and community activities 
may present a vehicle for supplemental shared esqperiences. 

14. Children should be informed, as fully as possible within 
the limits of their understanding, of the nature and 
objectives of the programs. Their involvement in some 
aspects of the planning, at least, should be considered. 

15. Less formal and less academically oriented activities 
should be included and encouraged as an integral aspect 
of any program. 

16. The possibility of broadening programs to include a 
diversity of contacts which provide for interaction 
among children of different social, economic, ethnic 
and racial backgrounds should be explored. Shared 
learning experiences with children currently in racially 
integrated school situations should also be considered. 

17. Teacher exchanges were strongly recommended by those 
who have been involved with them. 

18. There should be maximal support and participation 
by the principals of the schools involved in projects. 
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19* School administrators should be sensitive to the need 
for involving teachers who are committed to the 
objectives of Shared Learning Experiences, who are 
willing to invest considerable time in their planning 
and execution and who possess those personal and 
professional qualities necessary for successful 
participation. 
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SECTION VII. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. Shared learning experiences programs are one vehicle for 
bringing together Negro and white children so that they can 
begin to know and understand one another. 

2. Such programs afford an opportunity to counteract stereotypic 
thinking that exists in both racial groups, but especially among 
whites who have had little or no equal -status contact with Negroes, 

3. Programs which provide for several contacts, for some real 
sharing of learning and for informal play situations in which 
children can become acquainted are most meaningful from 
the point of view of developing positive interracial feelings. 

4. Exchanges of letters and photographs are most helpful in setting 
the stage for personal contact and, at the same time, affording 
an opportunity for meaningful instruction in the language arts. 

5. The programs can provide stimulation and motivation for the 
students and teachers alike. 

6. Parental involvement serves to expedite the objectives of any 
such program. 

7. Parents should be fully informed as to the nature of the 
programs from the outset. 

8. In some communities, opposition is to be expected. Consequently, 
it is essential that the entire school administration (Board, 
superintendent and faculty) be committed to such programs and 

be willing and able to support the programs, publicly. In addition, 
the elements of the community which are sympathetic to such 
interracial experiences should be informed and their support 
actively sought. 

9. Planning of the academic sharing, letter exchanges, trips and 
the like are crucial and shovild be as thorough and detailed as 
possible. The educational values of shared learning programs 
seem to be directly related to the amount and comprehensiveness 
of the planning that was done. 



APPENDIX I. 



The major emphasis of the Desegregation Advisory Project has been 
helping to make available equal educational opportunities for all 
individuals regardless of race, color* religion or national origin* 

Our work has been based on the following assumptions; 

1* Segregated education* whether Negro or white* is inferior 
to integrated education* 

2, Equal educational opportunities may be more difficult to 
achieve in the North than in the South* 

3, The major cause of de facto school segregation is the 
pattern of housing in a community* 

4* People who support the concept of “neighborhood** schools 
may unconsciously or consciously support the concept of 
de facto school segregation* 

5* Usually* people become aware of problems of school 

desegregation only when neighborhoods are going through 
a stage of racial change* 

6* Schools which become desegregated are not 
necessarily integrated* 

7* Schools which become desegregated tend to rapidly 
become resegregated* 

8* Plans to provide opportunities for disadvantaged youth 
cannot be substituted for plans to desegregate schools* 

9* As long as current housing patterns are maintained* 

" school district boundaries limit school desegregation* 

10* The law is not clear about de facto segregated schools 
and their legality* 

11* Real understanding about our multiracial world can be 
achieved only in integrated schools* 

12* Middle class parents feel that desegregated schools will 
result in “watered down” educational programs for 
their children* 
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13* Forced desegregation is unacceptable to parents, 
especially when viewed as the requirement to send 
children from '*good** schools to "inferior** schools. 

14. The elimination of segregated conditions must be 
promoted by white parents without placing the burden 
of desegregation solely upon Negro parents. 

15. The problem of fully integrating Negroes into society 
is not the same as that encountered by various 
nationality groups in American history. 



The above stated axiomatic propositions are relevant to problems and 
questions raised in the preceding story and editorial. As we see it, 
they are directly related to the goals of Shared Learning Experiences. 
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APPENDIX n. 



Mrs. M. Ashworth 
5381 Pacific 

Detroit. Michigan. 48204 
Dear Margaret: 

It is indeed a pleasure to write to you, our former co-worker, 
especially when the nature of our writing is in i:he form of a 
request. It has come to our attention that in your present 
position your contacts are many. 

We would like to have names of the various schools in suburbia 
Detroit, that you feel would like to share in “a lend the children 
exchange program” - a Peace Corps type project in which our 
teachers and pupils (Pattengill) would exchange ideas and thoughts, 
in person , with one of your suggested schools, within a given 
period of time as; 

A. Spending a day (for a week) 

B. Spending a half day, or 

C. After school (an hour or two) 

We would like to have your thinking on said idea, as well as the 
help requested. 

It is the thinking of our Human Relations Committee, that this. 
Project #2, would give a better understanding of the various 
problems that confront both groups. 

We would appreciate a reply at your earliest convenience. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, 

Mary L. Green, Chairman 
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Mrs« Margaret Ashworth 
5381 Pacific Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48204 

Dear Mrs. Ashworth: 

I thought I might preface or append a note to that of the Human 
Relations Committee Letter. 

I'm sure you know of Project #2 which is being launched all across 
the city. The Human Relations Committee at Pattengill (I consider 
myself a fully functioning member) has decided to seek to make 
contact with a school outside the city. We feel the nature of Project 
#2 invites token compliance and that these attempts to establish 
contact might be heavily centered on the schools in Detroit. We 
feel further that a possible exchange of teachers, pupils, and even 
parents could have salutary effects for other communities particu- 
larly some of the insulated, homogeneous suburban areas. Do you 
think it possible to start on a modest scale by exchanging small 
groups of pupils but with the understanding that a fairly short term 
goal might be the exchange of entire classes - perhaps an exchange 
for more than one consecutive day - maybe a week. We think such 
an exchange program could include a teacher exchange for a week 
and some eventful exchange of ideas in a meeting, no matter how 
superficially arranged, of parents on a joint staff meeting to discuss 
common problems. 

We are fully aware of what a major proposal this would be for most 
white communities to undertake. Do you have any suggestions for 
proposals - courses of action, contacts? Could you keep your ear 
to the ground and if you do hear of anyone, anywhere, willing to 
attempt our entire project or any part of it, put us in touch with 
them. W' e wouldn't want to frighten any school away with a grand 
design so it's through this acceptance of the hard facts that probably 
face us that we will agree to something less than we’d really like. 



Sincerely, 

R.J. Kirk 
Principal 
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Detroit. Michigan 

PUPIL INTEGRATION PLAN - PROJECT #2 

"In June, 1965, the Detroit Board of Education approved two plans for 
pupil integration presented by the Superintendent. The first plan 
(Project #1) is concerned with maintaining racial integration currently 
existent in three high school areas through improving the schools in 
those areas. The second plan (Project #2) is a proposal to increase 
pupil integration through providing biracial school experiences for ^ 
pupils who reside in areas where residents are entirely or predominantly 

of one race. 

"The need for Project #2 is evident from studies of the racial distribu- 
tion of pupils in Detroit schools which have been made for the past 
several years. In ipite of gains made in equal rights and integration 
throughout the community, the city remains divided along racial lines 
in its housing pattern. The existence of distinct racial subcommunities 
within the urban setting is reflected in the pupil membership of 
individual schools. Approximately 2/3 of the schools in Detroit have a 
student population which is either predominantly white or predominantly 
Negro. In October, 1964, thirty-five schools had no Negro pupils and 
sixty had fewer than 10%; while seven schools had no white children and 
ninety-two had fewer than 10%. 

"These students, whose school experiences with pupils of another race 
are limited, live in areas where even these limited experiences are 
not strengthened by after-school contacts. Yet they arc part of a total 
society which is multiracial and will be entering an adult world where 
contacts with individuals of another race will be the usual pattern. 



"Recognizing that the best way to prepare students for life in an 
integrated society is to educate them in an integrated setting, educators 
have a responsibility lor devising means of overcoming the handicaps 
experienced by students attending a school which is entirely or 
predominantly of one race. 

"Project 12 has been designed to give students of one race opportunities 
to share meaningful school experiences with students of another race, 
even though the school attended is not an integrated one. It is hoped that 
these integrated learning experiences, carefully structured for curricular 
as well as intcrcultural goals, will help students develop aUitudes and 
human relations skills necessary to successful and productive citizenship 
in an integrated society. " . > 
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This plan covers: 

Orientation of School Staffs 
The School Steering Committee 
Suggested Activities for Students 
Inter cultural Implications 
Curricular Implications 

Suggested Activities for School Staffs and Parents 
Provisions for Evaluation 



Project #2 has been funded under Michigan House Bill 2183. 
program is being administered from the Department of Schoo 
Relations and Special Services under Dr. Norman Drachler, 
Assistant Superintendent, and Miss Mary Brand. Director of 
Intercultural Relations. 



) 
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APPENDIX V. 



"Shared Learning Experiences" 
Workshop 1. 

February 7 , 1966 

Stark Elementary School 
34401 Pinetree 
Livonia* Michigan 



1:00 Introductions 

1:20 Statement of Philosophy— Reed Hagen, Intercultural 
Coordinator, Detroit Board of Education. 

Margaret Ashworth, Workshop Consultant, Wayne 
County Intermediate School District Desegregation 
Advisory Project. 

1:40 Discussion 

2:15 Coffee 

2:30 Group Sessions 

3:30 Plans for next sessions 
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SHARED LEARNING EXPERIENCES WORKSHOP I. 



Secretary's Reports 2*7-66 

Followin§[ very lively thumbnail* sketch introductions by each in attendance^ 
opening remarks by Mrs# Ashworth and Dr# Hagen# and the reading of the 
Philosophy of the Wayne County Desegregation Advisory Project by Mrs# 

Field, discussion got under way# There was a sharing of information 
about the organization of each of the three schools represented as well as 
some generals and specifics about the communities in which they are 
located (housing, incomes, professional distribution, relief cases, etc# ) 

After a coffee break, officers were elected# Alexander Jefferson, 
nominated by Ron Campau, was unanimously elected chairman# Jane 
Boissineau, nominated by Mrs. Field, was unanimously elected secretary# 
Chairman Jeff expressed a concern for how to go about establishing our 
goals and where we should look for the answers we will need# In this 
connection, Mrs# Ashworth read the basic assumptions. There we-**e some 
objections voiced to the wording of some of the assumptions and Jeff 
commented that perhaps more time should be spent in really analyzing and 

studying them in depth# 

Mrs, Messer shared her concerns about parental reaction in the Stark j 

area which brought comments of varying viewpoints concerning the I 

when parents need to be involved. Mr. Kirk remarked that more specific 
proposals should be discussed first and then would be the time to involve 
the parents when we as a group were sure we were on sound educational 

ground. 

A brainstorming session followed where ideas were pooled as to the kinds 
of activities which might be attempted. Some that emerged were: 

Common unit planning in the language arts— social studies fields 
Culminating field trips 
Rocket Club 
Pen Pals 

Use of resource people 
Teacher exchange 
Small or total group visitation 
Project Sharing 

A short buzz session in grade level units followed along with tours of the 
building. The next meeting date was set for Wednesday. February 16 at 
Pattengill School in Detroit. 

Jane Boissineau, Secretary 
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APPENDIX VII. 

MEMORANDUM 



TO 



Desegregation Advisory Project Staff 



FROM : Margaret Ashworth 

SUBJECT: Shared Learning Experiences Workshop #1 



The first workshop session for the Shared Learning Experiences 
Project #1 met at the Stark Elementary School in Livonia on February 7, 
from 1;00 —4:00 P. M. Participants representing Stark Elementary 
School from Livonia, the Starkweather School from Plymouth and the 
Pattengill School from Detroit, were in attendance. In addition to the 
principals and teachers from the three school districts mentioned, also 
in attendance were Dr. Henry Heusner, Director of Elementary Education 
in Livonia, Dr. Reed Hagen, Intercultural Coordinator, Detroit and 
Margaret Ashworth, Workshop Consultant, Wayne County Intermediate 
School District. 

The meeting opened with a round of introductions. The project staff 
position paper was read by Miss Mildred Field who has been involved 
in our Friday afternoon North Wayne County workshop. The philosophy 
reflected in this paper seemed well received and there were requests 
for additional copies. 

Following a veiry general statement of major aims and basic assumptions 
of the project, there were expressions from various members of the 
group that any plans developed must be sound curriculum based and not 
artificially arranged* There was in evidence a clear understanding that 
plans w=aich evolved must be designed with the view of the best education 
possible for children. The educational value both in terms of acquisition 
of academic skills and human relations skills was continuously emphasised. 

After the election of a chairman and secretary (see recorder's notes) the 
question "What kind of children attend the Pattengill School?" brought 
pertinent information from Mr. Kirk, the principal. He gave statistical 
data such as family income, cost of homes, parental background, 
neighborhood school mobility, etc. Mrs. Messer was asked to do the 
same thing for the Stark School. She indicated that income ranged from 
high to low ($4, 000— $35, 000). The Livonia School district was the most 
diverse in relation to the population in the attendance area. Miss Field 
reported that there was a high degree of indigence in the Starkweather 
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School attendance area. She said she had recently made home visits 
and found unpainted dwellings, porches in need of repair, etc. By 
contrast. Pattengill School seemed to be on an economic par with 
Stark School and on a somewhat higher economic level than the 
Starkweather School. 



The Pattengill representatives, with a long history of work in the area 
of human relations involving both school and community, were apparently 
much more secure in their feeling that they would have stronger parent 
support than their suburban counterparts. Mrs. Messer and Dr. Heusner 
both felt that it would be unwise to involve the Stark School parents at 
this time. The/ agreed that this was possibly the most difficult area 
in Livonia for this type of p oject. The "shining light" according to 
Dr. Heusner was the commitment of Mrs. Messer and the members 
of her staff. Miss Field said there would be minimum opposition in 
her community but she thought there would be enough support t^ offset 
the opposition. 



As this discussion progressed, it appeared that at least one or two of 
the Pattengill participants felt a "pulling back" on the part of the other 
two schools. A comment made by the Pattengill Human Relations 
chairman gave this impression. Mrs. Messer responded by giving a 
bit more in detail some of the problems which arose out of the divisive- 
ness existent in her community. She also suggested that it may be 
impossible or impracticable for her to move as speedily as the 
Pattengill people were prepared to do. Mr. Kirk immed?.citely responded 
in a manner that assured continued cooperation. 



The group divided into groups according to areas of interest. DetaiLsd 
reports will be made by each group after their second session. 



The second Shared Learning Experiences workshop session will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 16, from 1:00—4:00 at the 
Pattengill School. 
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WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 
Detroit— Pattengill Elementary School 



Name 

Mr. Gerald Goldsby 
Mrs. Anna Collins 
Mrs. Delores Phillips 
Mr. Andrew Manier (consultant) 

Mr. Alexander Jefferson 
Miss Margaret Englehardt 
Miss Mary Green (Human Relations Chairman) 3 
Mrs. Mary Jo Neville Primary 2 

Mr. Richard Kirk, Principal 

Livonia— Stark Elementary School 



Grade 

3 
5 

4 



Name Grade 

Mrs. Jane Boissineau 3 

Mr. Ronald Campau ^ 

Mrs. Rhea Neubert ^ 

Mrs. Joan Messer, Principal 

Plymouth— Starkweather Elementary School 

Name 

Miss Anne Welch ^ 

Mrs. JeanWernette 5 

Mrs. Virginia Troyer 4 

Mr. John Howe 4 

Miss Mildred Field, Principal 
Dr. Henry Heusner, Curriculum Director 



Subject 



Art 

Science 



Subject 



Subject 
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SHARED LEARNING EXPERIENCES WORKSHOP II. 

February 16, 1966 

Pattengill School 
8411 Northfield 
Detroit, Michigan 

I 

Chairmans Alexander Jefferson 



1:00 Welcome 

Introduction of Speaker, Mr. Richard Kirk, Principal 
Pattengill School 

1:10 The Sociological Realities of the Pattengill Attendance 

Area in an Urban Setting* — Dr. Frances Cousens 

1:55 Discussion 

“ 20 Coffee 

2:35 Curriculum Possibilities in a Shared Learning Ex periences 

Program— Dr. Edward Fort 

2:45 Small Group Planning Session 

4:00 Dismissal 
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APPENDIX X. 



Shared Learning Experiences Workshop 
February 16, 1966 



Secretary’s Report 



Our chairman, Alexander Jefferson, called the meeting to order at ^ 

1:25 P. M. He welcomed the new faces and drew attention to the day s 
agenda. He then turned the meeting over to Mr, Kirk, principal of 
Pattengill School, Mr. Kirk introduced the other 2/3 of the Pattengill 
school administration. He made a few remarks about the necessary 
physical facilities of Pattengill which will be deleted here. Introductions 
were made by Mr. Kirk. Those new faces present were: Dr. Abraham 
Citron, Mrs. Edyth Cole, Mrs. Clare Broadhead, Dr. Edward Fort, 

Mrs. Patterson, John Howe and Adina Rice. Dick then introduced our 
first speaker. Dr. Frances Cousens, formerly of the Great City School 
Improvement Project, and currently on leave from Mercy College to 
direct a research project at Wayne State University. 

Dr. Cousens began by stating that she usually made people mad wherever 
she spoke because she speaks on controversial subjects. She said that 
the most frightening thing is to meet with people in an urban area who are 
not aware that problems exist. 



She went on to say, "I think exchange programs are fine, but I wish they 
were not necessary. Most people live incapsulated in a ghetto situation. 
How can we raise our children in a lily-white suburban capsule up to age 
18 and then send them out and expect them to function in a society that is 
multiracial? ... To what extent do suburban teachers uider stand the 
urban problems ? To what extent are they tuned to the subtleties and ^ 
confusions surrounding race and different socioeconomic groupings . 



In Michael Harrington's book. The Other American , he refers to the 
•'invisible" poor, to the fact that we have built middle class white ghettos 
with expressways to take us to and from them. " Dr. Cousens went on. ^ 
"When we see or hear the word Negro we immediately think lower class 
and vice versa. Perhaps with the expansion of the Negro middle class as 
it is expanding now, this will not long be the case. Pattengill is a middle 
class school that happens to be predominantly Negro, so the materials 
and abstracts describing the lower class millieu is not prerequisite to 

our study here. 
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"In an article by S. M. Miller, he says, »We hunger for a one-shot inagic 
potion. No sociological problem is caused by a single factor, so it is safe 
to assume that there will be no one single solution. We are apt to begin 
by trying the easiest measure; and when we meet with any amount of 
success we sometimes go no further toward the important tasks. 

After a question by Dick Kirk, Dr. Cousens added, "I*m disturbed when 
educators say they teach the whole child. There are diagnostic techniques 
used to determine the reading and intellectual abilities of children, but 
there seems to be an ignorance of sociological factors. Each child comes 
from a home with varying backgrounds, standards and values. A lower 
class kid can't live up to the standards set by a middle class teacher and 
the judgments she makes of him. The lower class is not disorganized^ 
just organized differently around different things. " Dr. Cousens quoted 
from a paper which compared concepts of middle class and lower class. 
"Schools must knock down the walls that separate them from the community. 

It was at this point that Mrs. Ashworth mentioned that certain references 
can be misunderstood and resented. This uncorked a discussion that the 
secretary became involved in and taking notes was forgotten. After full 
participation by the members of the group, a coffee break was called for. 

Following the coffee break. Dr. Fort outlined the development of the 
Kennedy-Houghton Project funded by the State under Project #2— House 
Bill 2089. He traced the development of the choice of the two schools^ 
involved and the planning done by the administrators, two field executives 
and Dr. Fort and Dr. Hagen along with the involvement of the parents 
(room mothers to PTA Human Relations Committee to total involvement 
by the parents of the classes participating. ) He then listed some books^ 
which could be incorporated into many areas of study. They were: 
to African History, Pionee rs and Patriots , Worth Fighting Fgr, A Glorious 
Age in Africa, Great Rulers of the African Past , Lift Ever y Voice, ^ 
Struggle For Freedom and Rights , The Negro in American Historjr , T^ 
Negro Cowboys and The Fourth^R". He also suggested we call on the 
office of Dr. Elsie Jenkins (psychological services of Detroit schools) 
for some resources we could use. 

Jeff explained that the meeting took the direction it took today because a 
feeling at the end of last week's meeting of a confusion of goals took place. 
The next meeting date was set for Thursday, February 24, at Starkweather 
School in Plymouth. 
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The members broke up into the smaller interest groups for a short time of 
planning. The 4th grade '’Michigan'* planners discussed possibilities of 
exploring famous personalities of Michigan, conservation, and industries. 
Participants were: Margaret Englehardt, John Howe, and Delons 
Mary Jo Neville and Jane Boissineau are pairing their classes for an 5RA 
unit on suburban, big city and small town neighborhoods. They will begm 
with an exchange of letters, continue with paralled study, shared 
experiences and field trips. 
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February 21, 1966 



Dear Participant: 

Our third planning seition will be held at the Starkweather School in 
Plymouth on Thureday. February 24, from 1:00—4:00. Field 

haa provided ua with a map and very graphic directiona. For thia 
we are moat appreciative. 

Thanka to Jane Boiaaincau, we have an excellent report of our 
February 16 meet^^g. Your copy ia encloaed. 

Pleaae bring any texts, manuals, etc, y®'* 

planning. This will be our main focus and hopefully will result in 
moving ua toward our ultimate goal-that of providing opporlunitiea 
for both teachers and pupils to share the rich rewards of integrated 
curriculum-baaed experiences, 

1 am looking forward to our continued work together. 

Sincerely, 



Margaret Ashworth 

MA:ck 

Enclosure 
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APPENDIX XD. 



The Stark. Starkweather, PattengiU School-Commuiutiee 




Stark 

The Livonia School District 4§ located west of Detroit in the northern 
part of Wayne County, It hae an approximate population of 95, 000, 
about 35,000 of which are etudenta. 

Stark School - a U to 15 room building • is situated in the south 
central portion of the Livonia School District, It is one of the older 
schools in the area and is part of a consolidated schools setup. Stark 
School does not have many of the innovations in plant arrangement 
which are available in the district’s newer schools. It is located in a 
section where prevails the ‘'small town** atjnrio sphere • unpaved parking 
lots, wooden store fronts - in contrast to the large* massive shopping 
centers which dot the community. 

The homes in the immediate vicinity ot Stark School are primarily 
frame and asbestos shingle, single-story structures, the majority of 
which are in the $$, 000 - $10. 000 range; a few homes may be as high 
as $20,000 in value. Not ntany new homes are being built in this area 
now as they are in other seciions of the district. Most of the students 
in the Stark School {iltendance area come from upper-lower and lower- 
middle class homes. The tax base provided by the many plants and 
shopping centers around the district is inadequate for the increase of 
2500 to 3000 new students each year. 

Starkweather 

Plymouth is a city with a population of 9000, located twenty miles v?est 
of Detroit and in the northwestern part of Wayne County, U has a 
pleasant business district with a variety of shops, both large and small. 

It has a consolidated school district of about 72 square miles, with 
6700 pupils, most bf whom come from upper-lower and lower-middle 
class homes. About two-thirds of the pupils come by bus from the 
residential developments surrounding the city. Much of the school tax 
is paid by the small factories in the city, and the larger factories outside 

Within the city is a fine library, part of the Wayne County system, and a 
thriving symphony orchestra; theaters and concerts are available in 
nearby Detroit and Ann Arbor, We are within commuting distance of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Eastern Michigan University at 
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continued APPENDIX XU. 



Ypsilantif the Dearborn Branch o! the Univereity, Schoolcralt 
Community College in Lrivonia» and in Detroit, the Univereity of 
Detroit, Wayne State Univertity, and Merrill -Palmer Inetirute. 

Pattenglll 

The PatiengiU School, 8411 Northfleld, i* located eait of Livernoie, 
iouth of the Joy Road curve, and north of Warren - Edeel Ford. 

There are appro aimately 2000 ttudenti in attendance and a etalf of 56. 

The ichool wae built to houae 1500 •rudent# appro^nmtely 55 yeara ago. 
The itudent population ie now predominantly Negro due to the ’‘flight 
to the ittburbe** by the white familiet beginning about 1950. The rapid 
increaee in etudent enrollment haa retulted in the elimination of ehop 
and homenuiking and room# previouily ueed for thefe clat*e#, along 
with ail available baaement •pace, have been converied into •til- 
contained claturoom* for the primary grade*. 

Mre. Beulah Brewer, the flrtl Negro principal hired by the Deiroit 
School Syttem, wat aiiigned to the PattengUl School during the period 
of nelghhorhood trantition. Her dedicated leaderihip maintained the 
f|ualUy of education that had previoutiy e*i#t«d. 

The home* range in value from SS.OOO to 525,000. Student* come 
from home* in upper -lower da** to middle claiii categoriei. The homei 
are generally well maintained and community pride and iniereet I* 
evidenced by participation In *uch organ! aatlon-i a* lilo-ck Club*, PTA, 
and a Scouting Program. 
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APPENDIX Xm. 



S»mpl» P€n P»l Letf r> 



Erom Mti. Adiiui Ric«*§ CUi»* Farrsikl School. Plymooth 



Ooar Arr«th». 

l*m vory h»ppy ihmt you to th# with mo. 

Mf lovorlto hohhy ii coio coUocliAf . 

I Uh« piono Uiilooo. I hJivo h«#» mMoi lor olit^ott tlirot yoir*. 

I h«v« t^oo hfoihort W yoo wool to coimt Ui« «lo§. My rool hrolhor** 
mmm in BUly. Ttio 4oi»# oftmo If Mort^ I hfv« oof tUifr. H«r 
fMimf if Solly. 

I hof f two p«if . oo# mo^ff f f^ on« poUlwof . 

Yoor Iritml. 

Df hblf Chliaf 



D%(kr Rohyoi. 

Hcmr or# yoo'^ I fm liof . 1 om o«u«toof to •'#•• yoo th* fftoffiiiiiii* My 
fovorlitf fport If liofhfthfll. I ploy tof fli« Sollft#* My t« 4 im hof woo more 
gamff tliOfi w« huff toft, Wt fi4oy oo Sfkto.t4oy oo4 prictic# Tliiirf4*y. I 
havf 0 hii brothfr, Pft«r who U io fifth fnidf. Hm fUo playf hffhflhoU. 
My f iftff If in ffcood irocl*, AltOfflhfr oor Ifmtiy h*f ihr** «Sof f. My 
Ifforitf fchoot fuhjfCtf f ff ffcff. fctfocf, fml focifl ttuitiff* Oor 
elf if madf poppftf . My groop hf»« mfdo up m pUy fho«t Botmom I on 

thf hf dmiuo. 



Your IriffMl, 
Eric MIcol 
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contina<i<i APPENDIX XIU« 



From Margaret Englehardt't Cla««, Pattengill, Datroit 
Daar Tom* 

Hi agatii »Kit U you:r p«n pmi D^boralu 1 am gettiiig a pair a( aboaa 
and a naw outfit that !• y allow for E attar. 

What did you gat lor EattoT? 

How it your taachar? 

My hrothar want to vUH your tchool a law dayt ago. 

Your pan pal# 

Oa^horah 

aaaa »aaa a •##-*•# ta«a # #aa a* #*a at • **ta * aa*t *a #*# *• a •-•at aaaaaaaaaaaa 
Daar Cindy, 

HI, I raaaiaad your iattar April 1%^ 

How old ara yout I iiha Honay Watt md iha man from Cncla. 1 lova 
Batman. 

Do you hava hrothart or •ittari? I hart two tittari and two hrothara. 

I naaar taw Plymouth. Hava you itaii Datrolf Do you hava vacation 
naat waah? 

Your pan pal# 

lew ail 

aaata ••••••• *••♦•• •• • ••• ♦ •••♦•••••a ••• •• »• *••»•* • at tat 1 1 tta at at at 
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Dear Heidi, 

Yes I do Uke Batman and Robin, too. How many days are you going to 
have for Easter vacation? For Easter I'm going to get a coat, hat, dress 
and socks. What are you going to get? 

Do you like Lost in Space? 

Yes I like the Herman's Hermits. They were on a picture called Hold On. 
Goodbye for now. 

Your pen pal, 

Juanita 

•a • ee ♦ ea • • ♦ • ♦ * s e* • •» * * • * ♦ • • • • ♦ 

Dear Rosie. 

When are you coming to visit our school? 

This Is the way you write Roman Numerals, this means I is I, V is 5 
and X IS 10 and L is SO. The Roman Numerals are very easy to learn. 

I think Mr. Howe will teach you to do them. 

Do you have a pel? I have a dog. Her name is Tammy. 

Yours truly. 

Brenda 



Dear Ned. 

We do not have Geometry yet. 1 do not have a pet hecauie my mother 
said she doesn't want any dogs around the house, 1 have a brother who 
plans the guitar and one of my sisters plays the dare met. 

Can you get channel 7? You can watch Voyage to the botiom of the sea. 
It comes at 7 PM. or 7:10 PM. U comes on every Sunday* It is a very 
good program. 

Yours truly, 

Franohot 
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APPENDIX XIV. 



THE RESTAURANT 

A Rttpo?t by Mri# Vettell Putter toil* P»tt«iigiU» Detroit 



Th« chiidtmn hmd be«n excUtd mbout going to the rotUurant for lunch, 
but non# ol thorn lot thoir oKcitomont couoo ony kind of troublo or 
ditordor. 

Wo loft tho buo in group#. o*ch with hi# now friond. A# thoy linod up. 
#omo lo#t thoir pon pol#. but didn't otjroy f»r. Thoy oU #oofnod vory 
#o.lf«roliottt ond olilciont in gotting thoir food ond finding chair #• 

Thoro wa# no #ot •oction to bo toatod in and ovoryono found a place 
with the holp of the waitroi###, toachor#, mothor# and other patron# 
in tho ro#taurant. At thi* time. #omo of the childron wont to Ubio# 
with thoir own claoomato#, but on tho wholo, both group# miaod 
very woU. 

Some group# occupiod tablo# at which another patron of tho rootaurant 
wa# aittitti and. in moot ca#o#» thoio euatomor# ooomod to bo onjoying 
tho company of tho childron. Thoy wore very helpful in making #uro 
each had tho noco##ary cat«up and muatard and that oach managod hi# 
lunch without a cataotropho. At other tabloi, thoro wa# an intoroat in 
thi# largo group of childron and It wa# noticoablo that thoy aoomod to 
bo OAloying tho childron. Mo#t pooplo wont out of thoir way to direct 
a ^loot*^ child or ho.lp him in any way pooaiblo. 

Tho lunch togothor prooidod a more informal way ol gotting togothor 
and becoming bettor ac<|uainto4. Thoro aoomod to bo no barrier# 
among tho childron on the ba#i# of color of the »kin but juot the natural 
euriooity ol childron inapocting now playmaio*. Ma^ny found that they had 
many thing# in common and onjoyod tbo #amo thing#. 1 hoard two pon 
pal# boavting about how many marbU# each had and who tho boot player 
in the neighbor hood waa. 

Alter thoir lunch, tho childron wore diroctod to tho bu# whore they 
promptly otartod •Inging. Thi# buo trip togothor gave them the oppor- 
tunity to laugh and Joke around togotbor and bo a little freer than they 
had boon able to bo all morning. 
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APPENDIX XV. 

T HE MUSEUM 

A report by Mre. Verteli Pmttereon. PattengiU, Detroit 



There wee quiet anticipation on the facet of the PattengiU children at 
they waited to board the but which wat to take them to the Detroit 
Kittorical Muteum. The children with whom they had been corret- 
ponding were to be there. They had a mental picture becaute of the 
exchange of photot but now they were going to meet them face to face. 
They would be able to talk with them and find out if they were all they 
had expected! 

They were divided into three groupe - the red. the green and the blue. 
Thii wae done to facilitate time. When they met, instead of looking 
over the entire class, they would go to the group having the same color 
and easily find his pal. 

The three groups were supervised by two parents. Mrs, Burton and 
Mrs. Paige and the student teacher* Miss Ohler, 

Since the PattengiU children arrived first, they were ushered to the 
film room to await the arrival of the Farrand chUdrcn, Each child sat 
in his group leaving a seat vacant for his pen pal. When the Farrand 
group arrived, Mrs, Rice called each child’s name whereupon the pen 
pal from PattengiU received his or her friend. Some began talking 
immediately, others only smiled. 



Alter the guide explained the procedure (a guide to each group) and some 
of the interesting things we were to see, each group began the tour 
separately. Each group was accompanied by a parent or teacher from 
the PattengiU school and one from Farrand, Most of the children held 
hands; a few Just walked side by side. Andre Paige and Joy Matthew, 
who seemed to 'hit it off** immediately threw their arms around each 
other's shoulders and continued in like manner throughout the day. 
Between eahibitions. you could hear the children talking about school, 
their hobbies and television shows. Some had to bring their pals up to 
date on the latest such as one girl having written that she had a dog but 
had forgotten to describe him. Another had had two dogs but now only 
had one because one had run away. 



A boy had written that his favorite television program was "Lost in Space" 
and was questioned by his pen pal in amasement as to why his favorite show 
waittH "Baiman. " He said he thought that Batman was loo phony and Oiat 




some day he wanted to go to the moon so that's why he liked *'Lost in Space< 
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APPENDIX XVI, 



SHARED LEARNING EXPERIENCES ROSTER 

June 4, 1966 



Seminar Evaluation Staff: Margaret Ashworth, Director, SLE Project 

Dr, Abraham Citron, Advisory Specialist, DAP 
Paula Gordin, Workshop Consultant, DAP 



Pattengill School, Detroit - Stark School, Livonia - 
Starkweather School, Plymouth 



GROUP I Chairman: James Cook, Counselor, Frost Jr. High, Livonia 

Recorder: Edyth Cola, Workshop Consultant, DAP 



Jane Boissineau, Teacher, Stark 

Clare Broadhead, Director, DAP 

Ruth Browne, Teacher, Pattengill 

Donnie Burton, Parent, Pattengill 

Sister M. John Emmitt, Teacher, Holy Trinity 

Mildred Field, Principal, Starkweather 

Dr, Henry Heusner, Director of Elementary Education, Livonia 
Agnes V. Jackson, Parent, Starkweather 
Eddie Kendrick, Parent, Pattengill 
Richard Kirk, Principal, Pattengill 
Edward Leibson, Advisory Specialist, 

Mary Jo Neville, Teacher, Pattengill 
Rhea Neubert, Teacher, Stark 
Delores Phillips, Teacher, Pattengill 
Jean Wernette, Teacher, Starkweather 



DAP 



GROUP 11 Chairman: Paul Kulhanjian, Assistant Principal, Pattengill 
Recorder : Jane Rehberg, Workshop Consultant, DAP 

Sister Ann Barbara, St, Hugo, Bloomfield Hills 
Ronald Campau, Teacher, Stark 

Bernadine Denning, Intercultural Relations Coordinator, Detroit 

Margaret Englehardt, Teacher, Pattengill 

Anna Fulkerson, Starkweather 

Mary L, Greene, Teacher, Pattengill 

Donald Hampton, Parent, Pattengill 

Sherrill Hartsook, Teacher, Starkweather 

Theodore Hoffman, Principal, Johnson 

Edward Leibson, Advisory Specialist, DAP 

Joan Messer, Principal, Stark 

Sue Moko, Student Teacher, Plymouth 

Vertell Patterson, Teacher, Pattengill 

Laura Price, Parent, Pattengill 

Adina Rice, Teacher, Far rand 

Anne Welch, Teacher, Starkweather 
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APPENDIX XVII. 



June 1* 1966 



Mr. Paul Kulhanjian 
Pattengill School 
841 1 Northfield 
Detroit, Michigan 



Dear Mr. Kulhanjian: 



While programs for the evaluation seminar are not yet ready, 1 can give 
you the plan for the day. The schedule for the meeting which will be held 
in the Oriental Section of Devon Gables, is as follows: 



9:00 A. M. 


Registration 


9:15 A. M. 


Summary Report of the Shared Learning Experiences 




Program 


9:45 A. M. 


Concurrent Discussion Groups 


11:45 A. M. 


Adjourn for Lunch 


12:00 P. M. 


Lunch 


1:15 P. M. 


Reports of Discussion Groups 


1:45 P. M. 


Report of DAP Staff Evaluation 


2:00 P. M. 


Questions and Discussion 


2:45 P. M. 


Summary of the Meeting 


3:15 P. M. 


Adjournment 



Five areas of evaluation will be considered by each discussion group. These are: 

(1) Planning process 

(2) Educational aspects 

(3) Interpersonal and intergroup relations aspects 

(4) Effects on school staffs 

(5) Effect on the community 

We feel that emphasis should be placed on #2 and #3 in the group discussions, 
although, hopefully, there will be enough time for all of the areas to be 
considered. One of the members of the DAP staff will serve as recorder for 
your group. It will be important for you to allow time to review the recorder’s 
notes so that you will be prepared to make the report for your group during the 
afternoon session. You might be able to use part of the lunch hour for this 
purpose if discussion in your group takes up the full two hours allotted. 



1 hope this information will be helpful. If you have any questions, please call 
Margaret, Abe or myself. 



Cordially, 



Paula Gordin, Workshop Consultant 
Desegregation Advisory Project 
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Shas^ed Learning Experiences 
Evaluation Materials Guide 
For Interviews With Teachers 



Will you describe the shared learning experiences project on which 
you are working. How did it get started? How did you get into it? 
What have you done ? 



Did you do anything that you would not have done as a matter of routine 
in preparing a usual unit of work? Were there differences in planning? 
In materials ? 



When did you tell your students that the children with whom they would 
be working are Negro /white children? 



a. How did you do this ? 

b. How did your students react? 



4. How have your children responded to the project? 



a. To the units of work ? 

b. To their meetings with the other children? 

c. To their meetings with the teachers from the_ 



school ? 



5. How have the parents reacted to the shared learning? 



Has there been any response on the part of other teachers in your 
building who have not been involved with the shared learning program? 



Have the children written reports about their experiences ? If so, what 
impressions do you get from these? 



What do you, as a teacher, think about the shared learning project? Do 
you think it has any merit in relation to subject matter ? To interpersonal 
relationships ? 



9. Has work on the project mad-= ? ly difference to you personally? 
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continued APPENDIX XVUl. 



Probe for reactions regarding: 

a. Work with other teachers 
b« New /different teaching techniques 
c« New /different materials 

d. Feelings about other teachers and children of the opposite race 

10. If you were to work on another shared learning project, is there 
anything you would do differently? What? 

11. Would you want to work on a second project? (Yes /No) Why? 



Shared Learning Experiences 
Evaluation Materials Guide 
For Interviews With Parents 

1. Will you tell me about the shared learning experience in which your 
child is involved? 

2. How did you find out about it? 

3. What has been the reaction of some of the other parents of children 
involved in the project? 

4.. What has been your child's response? 

a. Has he or she talked about this experience ? 

b. Has he or she talked to you about what he saw on the field trips ? 

c. Has the child talked at all about the children from the 

school: especially has he or she mentioned the race or color of 
the other children? If so, in what way? Probe for examples. 

5. What do you think of the shared learning experiences ? 

6. Would you like to see your child involved in other such projects? 

(Yes/No) Why? 

7. If your child were to be involved in other such projects, what, if anything, 
would you feel should be done differently ? 
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FROM: 

ERIC FACILnY 
SUITE 601 

3 /35 EYE STREET. N. W. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20006 





